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“Onty a little black-and-tan terrier! By } 
Jove! sir, he’s a regular imp; and I’m half in- } 
clined to believe in something satantic repos- 
ing under his glossy black coat.” And, with 
that vehement conclusion, Courtland Rochester 
brought his hand down on the table with a 
bang that made everything jingle; and, pitch- 
ing his segar into the fire, stared blankly into 
Harry Lowry’s face. 

‘How intensely good!” shouted the youngster 
appealed to, as Rochester waited for an answer. 
“Such a cool hand as you are, Court! Beats 
Livingston’s go, ’pon honor, and promises more 
fun in the end. Tell me all about it, old fellow, 
and let off a little of the superfluous steam. If 
you don’t, I won’t answer for Mrs. Carleton’s 
Sevres china the next time you happen to be 
in the vicinity of-her drawing-room table.” 

“Well!” ejaculated Court, resignedly, but 
with an irrepressible gleam of fun in his eyes. 
“Tt sounds absurd, I’m aware; but if you’d 
been in my situation, I believe you’d have 
sworn a mild oath sotto voce. There’s no use 
talking, Harry, I’m regularly ‘spooney’ for the 
first time in my life, and Shall be awfully cut 
up if she——- Well, she don’t, you know, eh?” 
and the honest, handsome face grew scarlet as 
he fidgeted with the paper-folder. 

“‘She’s such a darling,” he went on, enthu- 
siastically, after a brief pause; ‘‘and I’ve been 
dancing attendance, off and on, this whole year 
past. My sole annoyance has. been that con- 
founded dog! Luckily he can’t come to balls 
in her train, or she’d be walking in with him 
racing behind her! . She’s such an odd sort of 
a girl, too. I know she has plenty of heart, 
and real ballast at the bottom, or I shouldn’t 
care half so much about her. But she’s as full 
of mischief as—well, as ‘Dandy’ himself; and, 
heaven knows, the pair united are enough to 
drive a poor fellow out of his senses.” 

“But you haven’t told me yet " 
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“No,” interrupted Court, ‘‘I know I haven’t; 
I was coming to it gradually. Last evening, at 
Mrs. Clifton’s, I got what I thought pretty fair 
encouragement; so this morning I determined 
to call, and if I found everything all right, ask 
her, out plain, in so many words. I walked 
into the library, and found Miss Puss curled 
up in her favorite lounging-chair, with Mr. 
Dandy, as usual, in her lap. Though I must 
do him the justice to say, that the very instant 
he beheld me he assumed a belligerent atti- 
tude, and saluted me with a series of barks and 
bites, both equally affectionate. Now, as I have 
always tried to make friends with the brute, 
it’s, to. say the least, ungrateful in that small 
quadruped to invariably seize me at the ancle, 
or gnaw at my hat, if I happen to have it in 
myhand. This morning his antics were even 
more playful than usual; and in a few minutes 
I saw that Puss was getting mischievous her- 
self. Imagine a man trying to talk sentiment 
under such circumstances! However, I took it 
coolly, and she had blushed charmingly when 
she spoke of my flowers the night before. 
Ahem! never mind about that, Harry. We 
were sitting on the sofa, and I had been gra- 
dually drawing up a little closer, you know; 
had, in fact, taken her pretty little white hand, 
and was upon the point of raising it to my lips, 
when a little, cold nose was thrust in between 
us, and that infernal dog proceeded to ‘sit up” 
on the sofa in the most wickedly pleading man- 
ner! Confound him! He even had a look in 
his eyes as if he was enjoying my utter discom- 
fiture, (for it was no less;) and, just as Miss 
Puss burst into a ringing peal of laughter, Mrs. 
Carleton opened the door and walked in. Of 
course, I put as good a face on it as possible, 
and laughed also; but I never felt so like a fool 
in all my life! As mamma seated herself, I 
knew my opportunity was over; and so I very 
soon made my parting bow. And to-morrow 
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Miss Puss goes to Philadelphia for a six weeks’ 
visit. Now I can’t put it off, and yet I’m mor- 
tally afraid I shan’t have another good chance. 
What shall I do, Harry? Hang the dog!” 

‘By all means!” said Harry, when he had re- 
covered from his paroxysm of laughter. ‘Don’t 
look so rueful over it, Court. But I’m a poor 
hand to come to for advice in so delicate a 
matter. Can’t you write her a letter, my boy?” 

“Never thought of it!” ejaculated Court, as 
if struck by sudden inspiration; ‘‘to be sure I 
can. I’ve got an idea, Harry, and I'll put it 
into execution this very night.” 

“All right, then,” said his friend. ‘I must 
be off now to dine at the club. I suppose I 
shall see both you and Miss Carleton at the 
Harrington’s to-night?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Court, “that I did find 
out this morning. Good-by, Hall; I hope it may 
all turn out right,” and with a brightened face 
the handsome fellow turned to his writing-desk. 

What a piece of work he made of it! I 
wouldn’t venture to guess how many sheets of 
that pretty French paper, with its elaborate 
monogram, he spoiled before his letter was 
quite right. And then he rested his curly head 
on his hands, and as he read it over he dashed 
away a few bright tears. Nay, never be ashamed 
of them, Court, they do credit to your honest, 
loving heart, into whose depths Puss Carleton 
has crept so deeply. Just as he was sealing it 
another idea struck Court, and it was imme- 
diately followed. He tore off the envelope and 
added a postscript, asking the girl he loved so 
well to wear the flowers he sent with it, and let 
the shining camelias in her bright hair be a 
proof that she loyed him. Certainly his evil 
sprite made him add: 

“And if I do not see them, dear, I will con- 
clude that you do not care for me, except as a 
friend, (which I hope I shall always be,) and 
shall try and take your dismissal calmly.” As 
if he ever took anything calmly, foolish fellow! 
But then if he had not added that little «P. 8.” 
my story would never have been written. 

No. , Fifth Avenue, was just being lit up 
that evening, and the portly butler was some- 
what out of humor. The fact was, he had found 
no alcohol in his taper, and was forced te resort 
to matches, which were not such an easy matter 
to that short and stout personage. So, when 
the door-bell had rung for the second time, he 
> marched out and called over the kitchen stairs, 
but in subdued tones, lest they should reach his 
mistress’ ears, 

“Cook, send up the new girl to attend door, 
I’m too busy. Quick, I say.” 





The consequence of which was, that when 
Mr. James appeared in the hall again, he found 
the ‘‘new girl” standing with an open box in her 
hand, and she greeted him with a frightened, 

“If you please, sir, the boy says would I give 
him the box again.” 

“Oh!” quoth James, crossly, “‘what is it? 
Flowers for my young lady’s hair, I suppose. 
Here! you just take them into the library and 
lay them down, and I’ll see to them when I go 
in to light up.” The girl did as directed, and 
when she timidly entered the library, she looked 
about for some place to put the flowers. Finally 
she decided upon a small ottoman, which stood 
in the bay-window; an odd choice, but probably 
from a vague idea that they would keep fresher 
there. As she took them out, she discovered the 
letter accompanying them, and so put that also 
on the ottoman. Then, thinking her first com- 
mission was completed successfully, she drew a 
long sigh of relief, and went out to give the box 
to the boy. But she did not see the sole occu- 
pant of the apartment; nor was she aware that 
two bright black eyes were peering curiously 
at her movements over the edge of Miss Carle- 
ton’s favorite chair. What evil spirit entered 
into Dandy nobody can conjecture; but the first 
thing he did after Margaret had closed the door 
behind her, was to jump down from his post of 
observation and march up to the flowers. Now 
Dandy’s little mistress spoiled him dreadfully; 
and, moreover, she had never been able to cure 
him of a frightful propensity to tear up every 
tearable thing that came within his reach. 
Sundry of her little slippers, not to mention 
gloves and pieces of music, had come to grief 
between Dandy’s small, sharp teeth; and no 
amount of whipping had been able to break 
him of his naughtiness. So his proceedings in 
the present instance were quite in keeping with 
past experience. What fun he had, to be sure! 
Every petal of poor Court’s camelias was torn to 
shreds; and when they were totally demolished, 
he turned his attention to the letter. That he 
eyed very daintily; sniffed at it, marched round 
it, and evidently retained some slight recollec- 
tion of his various whippings. Perhaps his 
conscience was a little smitten. . At any rate, he 
did not offer to tear it up, but took it up care- 
fully in his teeth, and ran off under the etagere. 
Mr. Dandy evidently knew that locality well, 
for, after playing with the epistle for a few 
moments, he commenced shoving it carefully 
with his paws and nose under a portion of the 
carpet which was not tightly tacked down. 
Finally he succeeded in getting it entirely in; 
and then, with an air of immense satisfaction, 
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he ensconced himself in the easy-chair and 
went to sleep. 

In about ten minutes James made his appear- 
ance, and, after lighting the gas, looked round 
for the flowers to carry them up stairs. What 
was his dismay upon discovering the havoc that 
Dandy had made! 

“Oh, you nasty black baste!’”’ was his angry 
exclamation, as he discovered the culprit, now 
fully awake again and ready for more mischief. 
“It’s ngt a whole bone I’d lave in your body, if 
I dared! And what am I tosay! Faith! Pil 
just hold me tongue, and give that fool of a girl 
a good jawing besides.” So, having arrived at 
that conclusion, Mr. James swept up the re- 
mains of poor Court’s flowers, and consigned 
them to the grate-fire. Then he went into the 
pantry, and calling up Margaret, terrified the 
poor girl out of her senses, by a threat of her 
immediate dimissal if she “told on him.” So 
frightened was she that she forgot to ask the 
fate of the letter; and when she thought about 
it afterward, concluded that Dandy had de- 
molished that also. 

While all this commotion, which so nearly 
concerned her, was going on down stairs, Miss 
Carleton was getting ready for the ball. And 
a dainty darling was Puss, as she put the finish- 
ing touches to her toilet about ten o’clock that 
night. Her name suited her admirably. Every- 
thing about her face and form bore the same 
look of exquisite finish; something perfectly 
inbred. The taper waist and snowy neck; the 
curling, dancing, yellow hair; and the soft, 
sunny blue eyes, were all so thoroughly girlish. 
Her arch, merry mischief was what convinced 
every one of her ‘“‘kittenish” qualities. It was 
perfectly irrepressible; and even now, as she 
looked at herself in the long glass, first one 
mirthful dimple, and then another came, like 
ripples of sunshine, as she gleefully remem- 
bered Court Rochester’s call, and Dandy’s per- 
formances on that occasion. She was very sure 
Court would ‘‘do it” to-night; and, in spite of 
her mischief, Puss felt her cheeks grow car- 
mine at the bare idea. So she took a farewell 
look at her lovely face, gave Dandy a parting 
caress, and ran rapidly down into the drawing- 
room. 

It was as late as eleven, when Courtland 
Rochester made his way into Mrs. Harrington’s 
crowd@l parlors. He was feeling rather ner- 
vous, this easy, debonnaire gentleman; and he 
half wished he had not “put it to the touch” 
‘in a letter. But it was done now, so he must 
make the best of it, and look round for the 
golden curls with his white camelias nestling 





in them. It took him a moment or so to single 
out Puss among the dancers; and even when 
he did see her, he gazed for a minute or two 
as if half stunned. She was looking radiantly 
lovely in clouds of dazzling tulle, but the soft 
curls fell over pink moss-roses; there was no 
mistaking that! For an instant everything 
whirled around Court, and he had to lean 
against the wall to study himself; then, when 
the mist cleared away, he saw that she was 
dancing with Capt. Thornton, an Englishman 
of the Coldstreams, who had been devoted to 
her all the season. Perhaps the circumstance 
would not have struck him so forcibly, had not 
his quick ears caught a murmur of two dowa- 
gers behind him. 

“They say Capt. Thornton is really in ear- 
nest. Have you heard that he goes on io Phila- 
delphia with her?” ~ 

“You don’t mean it? Well, I never would 
have thought Puss Carleton would be taken 
with that cold, distant Englishman.” 

He had heard enough, and a keen, bitter 
jealousy woke in the young man’s breast. 
Should he stay, or leave before she saw him? 
Nonsense! there was lovely little Mrs. Forsyth 
standing without a partner; he’d go and ask 
her for this deuz-temps; and if Puss didn’t 
care—why, he didn’t! How could he ever have 
been such a fool as to suppose any woman could 
be sincere! : 

With which cynical and comfortable conclu- 
sion, he made his way to the side of the mar- 
ried belle, and flirted outrageously all the 
evening. He did not pointedly avoid Puss; but 
he could easily be absent from the little belle’s 
side without attracting attention, for Miss Car- 
leton’s card was always first filled at a ball, and 
this evening was no exception to the usual rule. 
But poor little Puss went home with a genuine 
heartache; and after she was safely in bed, with 
the gas out, she sobbed as if her heart was 
breaking, and wondered what she had done to 
make Court look at her in that grave, mourn- 
ful way, as he did when he met her at supper? 
“Any way,” she sobbed, indignantly, “he 
seemed to be having a very good time with 
Mrs. Forsyth. How that woman does flirt! I 
don’t sée how the gentleman can call her even 
good-looking! Red hair, too!” with which 
spiteful reflection Puss turned on her pillow, 
and made valiant pretence of going to sleep. 

The next six weeks were pretty sober ones 
for Court Rochester. In fact, as he had told 
Harry, he was “awfully cut up;” and the warm- 
hearted fellow could not get over it. Do what 
he would, the soft eyes would rise up before 
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him, and nothing seemed bright or gay to him 
any more. Pass did not come back; the six 
weeks lengthened into two months; and as yet 
Court had heard nothing of her movements. 
But one afternoon, late in February, as Court 
sat disconsolately in his office, down town, he 
was roused from his reverie by the entrance of 
Harry Lowry. 

“IT say, Court,” said Harry, saluting him 
with a friendly knock on the shoulder, ‘‘come 
up and dine with me at the club, and then I’ve 
got a plan for this evening.” 

“What is it?” asked Court, lazily, pushing a 
chair toward Harry as he spoke; ‘you look 
sheepish, Hal. What have you been up to?” 

‘I’m in for it, my boy; actually ‘been, gone, 
and done it’—that is, popped the question to 
the jolliest girl in Boston, Clara Townsend.” 

“By Jove!” ejaculated Court, in such pro- 
found amazement that he forgot to be congratu- 
latory, ‘‘you have done it, Hal!” and then, at 
a sudden remembrance, Court flushed violently. 

‘Well, you see it’s a clear case of destiny— 
and my last visit to the ‘ Hut’ settled it. So last 
evening I escorted Clara down to stay for a day 
or two at the—the—Carletons; and I want you 
to go up there this evening with me, and call 
on my fair fiance.” 

Court stared, took his feet down off the'table, 
and gave a whistle of actual dismay. 

‘* Now don’t be foolish,” Harry went on. “To 
be sure, I’n aware that Miss Puss got home two 
days ago; but you're a plucky fellow, Court, 
and I don’t see why you should mind facing the 
music. Besides, you can’t cut the Carletons, 
and set everybody talking by such an extraor- 
dinary proceeding; and, as Lent comes in next 
week, if you make a call now you needn’t call 
again for an age.” 

Mow the blood rushed in a warm tide through 
Court’s veins. What! going to. see her again, 
his little, winning Puss?. Some of his friends 
thought he ought to be angry and dignified. 
How could he, when he loved her just the same, 
even though she did refuse him so coldly? 
Hadn’t he told her he would always be her 
goo friend; and wasn’t this a first-rate oppor- 
tunity of proving that he knew how to be 
generous? And with a light in his bright 
eyes that had been a stranger to them for two 
months past, Court quietly announced his in- 
tention of complying with his friend’s request. 
Puss Carleton was sitting in the library that 
evening with her cousin, Miss Townsend, but 
they were not talking much. Puss was strok- 
ing Dandy’s glossy head with abstracted fingers, 
and jumped nervously whenever the door-bell 





rang, and then was vexed at herself for doing 
so. And with every caress that she lavished 
on her dog, she was thinking of Court Roches- 
ter’s face that night at Mrs. Harrington’s, 
and pondering for the fiftieth time upon what 
iniquity she had unwarily been guilty of. 
when she did really hear footsteps in the hall, 
she never moved; but looked rather saucily up 
as Miss Townsend dropped her work in utter 
confusion, and Harry Lowry’s face appeared 
in the opening door. But in one minute more 
Puss became angelically rosy, for Cdéurtland 
Rochester was standing, hat in hand, before 
her. Luckily for Miss Carleton’s composure, 
Dandy, true to his ancient propensities, sprang 
at the intruder, tooth and nail; and her half 
uttered ‘‘good-evening”’ was drowned in a hur- 
ricane of barks, But after 2 moment or so, the 
cheeks returned to their natural hue, and they 
seated themselves, and began talking like ra- 
tional, well-bred people. 

‘‘What an age since you went away,” said 
Court, without looking at her. ‘‘You- don’t 


So, 


know what a season this has been; the gayest 
since before the war. And to think you missed 
the Howells’ grand bal-masque.” 

“T had a brilliant description of it, however; 
but I was just in the midst of the Philadelphia 


season, and could not have left possibly. Don’t 
make such a noise!” this to Dandy, who was 
making an exploring tour round Mr. Roches- 
ter’s feet, somewhat to the amusement of that 
gentleman, who retained a serio-comic remem- 
brance of his description of that animal to 
Harry some time before. So these two foolish 
people sat there and talked commonplace for 
half an hour; at the end of which time Miss 
Townsend and her lover saw fit to take them- 
selves off to the drawing-room. Court turned 
hot and cold when he saw them depart, and 
felt half inclined to dash desperately at the 
matter, and ask her if she would not reconsider 
her decision. Very possibly he might have 
done so, but Puss spoke first. 

«What have you done to make yourself look 
so differently, Mr. Rochester?” asked she. ‘I 
have been puzzling ever since you came in. Oh! 
now I see; you have been cutting your whis- 
kers smaller.” 

‘“‘Have I?” said Court, smiling. ‘You must 
be mistaken, for I have worn them so for 
long time,” 

“But [’m positive the last time I saw you 
they were much larger; that was at Mrs. Har- 
rington’s party ;” and the instant the words left 
her lips, she was dreadfully provoked at herself 
for saying them. 
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“So you remember that party?” said Court, 
and his voice shook a little. ‘I think that was 
the most miserable evening of my life.” 

The bright blood rushed up into Miss Carle- 
ton’s face until it fairly tingled, and there was 
an instant’s embarrassed pause while she cast 
about what manner of answer to make. Just 
at that moment, as she dropped her eyes in con- 
fusion, they fell upon Dandy, standing in wist- 
ful, patient attention before Mr. Rochester, hold- 
ing daintily between his teeth a note, or a letter. 

“Why, Dandy!” exclaimed his mistress, 
“what have you got there? You naughty dog; 
lay it down, sir!” 

But the mischievous imp, as if he knew quite 
well who was its lawful owner, only wagged his 
tail, performed a little pirouette on his hind legs, 
and shook the paper at her; sure sign that Mr. 
Dandy desired_a frolic. Court glanced down at 
him; surely that scarlet “C. R.” in monogram 
was very familiar? In another second he had 
captured his small enemy, and there lay his 
lost letter with unbroken seal at his feet! 

And Puss, who had watched this rapid pro- 
ceeding with the utmost amazement, found her 
Tittle hand caught in Mr. Rochester’s, as he 
began incoherently enough, 

“The letter—mine, you know; and you never 
wore the flowers; and oh! my darling Puss, I’ve 
loved you so fondly all this weary while!” 

The last sentence being the only intelligible 
one to her, Puss looked almost as if she thought 
he had taken leave of his senses. 

“Say you care, my darling,” he pleaded, 
rapidly. “Promise to give me the right to lote 
and take care of you always.” 


But Puss was mistress of the situation, for 
she looked archly up at him, and said, with a 
wicked little smile, 

‘* My letter, if you please, sir! My letter that 
I’ve wanted for some time!” 

When Harry and his fair fiance returned to! 
the library, they found a very different looking 
pair from the dignified one they left. 

; “Why, halloo!” said Harry, staring in sheer 
amazement. ‘You don’t mean to say a 

“Indeed, I do,” quoth Court, radiant with 
his new-found happiness. ‘I’m only the hap- 
piest man inthe United States; that’s all!” 

*‘And how did you ever ce 

“Thanks to Dandy,” broke in Court. ‘‘Where’s 
the little wretch vanished!” And when they 
turned to look, they found him comfortably 
seated in Mr. Rochestey’s hat, with « totally 
demolished glove in his paws. 

“‘My angel in black-and-tan!” cried Court; 

and then Puss fell into peals of laughter, as 
Harry related, with sundry embellishments, the 
description Court had once given him of a call 
made under trying circumstances. And, of 
course, Mr. Dandy was immediately fallen upon 
by both the ladies, and kissed ahd hugged until 
his bites and barks became perfectly unbear- 
able. : 
§ <All’s well that ends well.” Puss Carleton 
made an angelic little bride that spring; but 
Court has always declared that the greatest 
feature at his wedding reception, gayly attired 
in a new silver collar, bestowed especially for 
the occasion, his black eyes dancing with impish 
$ mischief, was the redoubtable and irrepressible 
* «Danpy.” 
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On, wind! that risest from the sea, 
And blowest broad across the land 
The dead year’s dirge so bitterly, 

One long, low wail from Wintry strand. 
How mournest thou, while unchecked tears 
Fall fast at thought of this year’s birth, 

Its wealth of hope, its coward fears, 
Its glories passed from all the earth? 


Ye fill my soul with sharpest pain, 
This saddest of the Winter eves. 
Oh, wailing wind! Oh, beating rain! 
Tlow sob ye over thick-strewn graves 
To-morrow’s'8un will shine upon, 
Quick’ning to warmth and greenery, 
That on the young year’s new-wove crowD 
No dismai blight of death may be. 


Come quickly from thy dreamy rest, 
Dear maiden Spring, in Southern bowers! 
Cast down thy violet-broidered yest, 
And all thy robes of scented flowers, 
To hide these ugly furrows cut - 
So deeply in. the breast of earth, 
Wherein most precious seed was put 
To wait, through dreamless years, new birth 


And shall it live again? Ah! well, 
Such knowledge would be bought with life! 
One dies, but never comes to tell 
What follows; if we rest from strife, 
Or if, through scenes more sad than these, 
Our weary way stil! leads us on— 
Still points us to some land of ease, 
Some rest, some guict, to be won. 








A WOMAN’S HEART. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


To use what is best in a woman to influence 
her toward what is worst—this, surely, were 
sacrilege. And this was what Solomon Welch 
was trying to do; for, certainly, gratitude and 
filial devotion are among the best fruits of the 
soul; and, as certainly, to make, for whatever 
reason, @ mercenary marriage is one of a 
woman’s deepest crimes against womanhood. 

He knew perfectly well that Agnes Deering 
did not love him; yet he coveted the brightness 
of her beauty, and meant to bribe her into being 
his wife. Not through any fair proffers for 
herself—even he knew what she was better than 
that—but he tempted her continually with the 
vision of those two old people, whom she called 
father and mother, made comfortable for life. 
If they had been of her own blood, she would, 
perhaps, have felt that she owed them less; 
but her father had died before she was born, 
stricken down, away from home, by a sudden 
and swift illness; and her mother had lived long 
enough to kiss just once her baby’s lips, and call 
her “Agnes,” and then had gone home to that 
baby’s father. She died, the physicians said, 
of an incurable disease of the heart, hereditary 
in her family, but developed and hurried to its 
issue by her great grief. 

It was then, when Agnes was but a few hours 
old, a wailing, sorrow-stricken baby, that father 
and mother Deering took her into their hearts, 











done before. And then, at this juncture, came 
Solomon Welch, and tempted her. 

Very cunning he was, one of ‘the children 
of this world,” wise in his generation. Fora 
long time he only sympathized with her in 
neighberly fashion, albeit with a little of the 
grand seignor air, about the evident decline in 
the health and strength of her parents. They 
needed building up: might he send a few bottles 
of such port as he knew they could get nowhere 
else in Bloomfield? They ought to drive every 
day: might he not send his carriage for them, 
now and then, when the day was particularly 
fine? 

Then, when he had earned, by being kind, the 
right to some of her society, and a certain mea- 
sure of complaisance, he insinuated, rather than 
directly told her, what he would do for them, 
if she were his. He made her understand that 
he dared not hurt her pride, or theirs, by offer- 
ing too much, as things now stood; but that 
their old age should be luxuriously ministered 
to, if he had but the right. He was crafty 
enough to “hasten slowly.” He made the idea 
of being his wife familiar to her mind, by 
gentle hints, long before he put it plainly, in 
so many words, before her. She had got used 
to thinking of it, as a last resort, when ill-for- 
tune pressed upon them too heavily. 

At last, as if the Prince of the Powers of the 


as into their home, to be as their own child, 3 Air had suggested to him that his time had 
from henceforth. It was not from any tie of} come at last; when the long, cold winter was 
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kindred, or even from any special friendship; at its depth, and want and care pressed the 
for the dead; but just from the Christ-like sym- 
pathy of those two souls. 

And this was why, because they had cared 
for her from no obligation of paternity, or even 
kinship, Agnes felt her obligations to them 
more keenly than if she had been flesh of their 
flesh; and suffered more when she saw, through 
one misfortune after another, their worldly 
possessions wasting away. She tried her best 
to help them; but she was only a girl, frail as 
beautiful; and her needle, her only weapon, 
was a lance too slender to do stout battle in the 
tournament of life. So she saw, and was tor- 
tured to see them do without one accustomed 
comfort after another, just at the age when 





Deering household more severely than ever be- 
fore, Mr. Welch overtook her one day, as she 
plodded home from the Village through a moist, 
comfortless, steady-falling snow, and making 
her get into his elegant sleigh, wrapped her in 
soft robes, put a warm stone at her stiffened 
feet, and so lifted her, as it seemed, out of the 
slough of despond into the charmed air of an- 
other sphere, a sphere of comfort and luxury. 
Then, sitting beside her, while his colored 
servant drove them on through the storm, he 
asked her to be his wife. To her, half stupe- 
fied by the sudden change from cold discomfort 
to warmth and shelter, the question seemed to 
present itself in but one aspect—would she 


they began to need comforts as they had never ; rather walk, as she had been walking, through 
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cold and storm, or sit here by his side? Her 
mind seemed in a state too dreamy and con- 
fused to answer him; but when he pressed her, 
she woke up a little to one other aspect of the 
ease. 

“But I do not love you,” she said, still 
dreamily, “I do not love you at all.” 

He smiled, looking with calm assurance into 
her great, sad, passionate brown eyes. 

“I think love comes, after marriage, with 
most women. You will love me when you see 
how kind and patient I shall be, how happy I 
shall make you I'am content to risk it.” 

A single gleam of mutinous fire flashed in the 
sad, brown eyes, as she turned them upon him, 
with curious wonder at this man who had lived 
more than fifty years, and yet knew so little of 
womanhood, 

“Well,” she said, going back to her dreamy 
tone, her dreamy attitude, ‘so be it. If you 
care to try the experiment, have it as you will.” 

The old people were puzzled that night when 
she told them that she was engaged to Mr. 
Welch. She spoke of him with becoming re- 
spect. She would not call him old Solomon 
any more. They had never thought of his 
wanting to marry their Agnes, and the idea, 
entertained for the first time, disturbed them. 

“Do you love him?” mother Deering asked, 
simply. 

A singular smile crossed Agnes Deering’s 
face, and left a trace of bitterness about her 
mouth; but she answered, tranquilly, 

“I have discovered him to be kind and 
generous, and fond of me. That seems a good 
foundation for the love which Mr. Welch says 
comes after marriage to most people.” 

“It came before marriage to me,” and the 
old wife looked across to the husband, who had 
shared almost forty years of her guileless life, 
with blue eyes not so dim yet that the light of 
the dear old love could not brighten them. 
“My heart misgives me, Aggie—I believe love 
ought to come first, just as preparation of heart 
comes before the Supper of the Lord.” 

“I have made up my mind,” the girl said, 
slowly, pausing to kiss'the placid face which 
love and truth made so beautiful under its 
silver hair; “‘and you must not frighten me at 
the outset.” 

*No, child,” it was the voice of father Deer- 
ing which answered, “we will not say anything 
to give you pain. We must not be selfish ; though 
when you go you will carry our sunshine with 
you.” 

“When I go, you will go. Did you think I 
was going to leave you in your old age; you 





who have sheltered and cared for me all my 
life? Mr. Welch understands that I will never 
go into any man’s house without you go with 
me. Tell me, are you unwilling to leave this 
home? for if you are, I shall stay with you in 
it.” 

“Nay, child, nay, we can’t keep you here 
against your will, and we'll e’en shut up the 
old house and go with you for awhile; though: 
we'll keep it to come back to when Mr. Welch 
gets tired of seeing such old faces round. Only, 
darling, think of it well, and make pretty sure 
that the love will come before you try it.” 

“Mr. Welch may as well get tired of seeing 
my face when he gets tired of yours,” Agnes 
answered, proudly, taking no notice of the 
last part of father Deering’s sentence. Then 
she kissed them both, end went away to her™ 
own room. 

She had never loved any man in her twenty- 
two years of girlhood; but she had come dan- 
gerously near it five years before. If Giles 
Hampton had asked for her heart he would 
have won it; but she was too proud to give it 
quite unsought. He went off to China, where 
some friend of the family was ready to put him 
in the way of making his fortune, and he had 
remained ever since among the queer people at 
the antipodes. She thought then he had left 
her heart-whole. But she knew, in the silence 
of her own soul to-night, that she cared more 
for one curl of his chestnut hair than she ever 
should care for this man, who was going to buy 
her with such royal bounty. 

She took out the slight reli¢s of that five- 
years-ago summer—a few flowers, a book, a 
scrap or two of tender poetry, cut out of news- 
papers; only such trifles, and yet she felt as 
if she were burning something more precious 
than all Solomon Welch’s gold could ever buy, 
as she held them, one by one, in the flame of 
her candle, and watched them shrivel away 
into white ashes. Then she thought she was 
free of Giles Hampton. She was going to be 
her own mistress, and never think of him 
again—why not? 

I cannot stop to chronicle the details of Mr. 
Welch’s days of betrothal. The purchase-money 
was disbursed liberally. The three months, 
between the engagement and the marriage, be: 
gan with a diamond ring of matchless splendor; 
and ended with a bridal-veil, which was at once 
the envy and the despair of every female eye in 
Bloomfield. 

And so, at last, Agnes Deering married. I 
write the word reluctantly of such nuptials. 
Te my mind she fell from her high estate of 
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purity, almost, as much as though no marriage 
ceremony had been performed; for marriage, 
where no love is, ceases to be sacramental. 

It was the proudest day of Solomon Welch’s 
# life—the day he led her to the altar; the 
proudést day he ever had seen, or would see. 
She looked wonderfully beautiful, with. her 
white silk and orange flowers, the misty splen- 
dor of her bridal-veil falling about her, and 
the diamonds he hung that morning in her ears, 
and fastened at her throat, glittering through 
it. If she looked as cold and proud as she was 
fair, that did not suit him ill, either; you know 
it was his theory that love should come after 
marriage. 

He took her home, when their bridal-tour 
was over, to his splendid house, the princeliest 
mansion in all Blgomfield; and then, when they 
settled down there, it appeared on his pro- 
gramme that she was to love him. He had 
begun by this time to be tormented with de- 
vouring thirst for such a return for the ‘“‘ wordly 
goods” with which he had endowed her. Father 
and mother Deering had been established, dur- 
ing the absence of the married pair, in the 
Welch mansion; and when the master of that 
abode saw his wife greet them; saw the swift 
color on her cheeks, the sudden light in her 
eyes, the eager smile, he knew what the lan- 
guage of lips and eyes might be, and never had 
been for him; and a root of hate was planted 
in his heart, which would bear bitter fruit by- 
and-by. 

For, as time went on, he found out that she 
had given him, indeed, her youth, and grace, 
and beauty, but not her heart—never her heart; 
and he had but revealed how little he knew of 
womanhood when he expected to buy that wild, 
free thing with his gold, or bind it to him with 
priestly rite. A nobler man, indeed, if he had 
shown her large and grand forbearance, might 
have won her, in time, by his very patience. 
Gratitude was strong in her, as the two old 
people knew well. If Solomon Welch had been 
able to control all manifestation of displeasure, 
to emulate Agnes in care for their comfort, to 
surround her and them, with a love that was 
unselfish, that gave all, and asked nothing, he 
might at last have been rewarded in full mea- 
sure; but if he had possessed inis grand pa- 
tience of nature, he would not have been 
Solomon Welch. 

He was disappointed, and he did not scruple 
to show it. All that was base, and insolent, 
and mean, and grudging in him came to the 
surface. Toward the two old people, especially, 
he displayed it; made them uncomfortable, in- 








sulted them, humiliated them, until at last, even 
for Agnes’ sake, they could bear it no longer 
and they came to her one morning, with tears 
in their eyes, and told her they were going 
away. She knew what they had suffered, and 
had no heart to entreat them. She went in 
stead to Solomon Welch. He was startled when 
he saw her eyes glitter, and beheld bow tense 
the lines were about her mouth. ‘ He hastened 
to set a chair for her, 

‘Are you ill?” he managed to ask. 

She glanced at him with lofty scorn. 

“No, I am well—too well. Mr. Welch, I did 
not deceive you when I married you. I told 
you I did not love you, and that I married you 
simply for the sake of those two who had cared 
for me-all their lives. Whether you could have 
won my love, after our marriage, by any course, 
I know not. At any rate, the one you have 
pursued has not won it. But I have some 
rights, for which, God knows, I paid a heavy 
enough price. I mean to have them. The first 
is the right to make those two comfortable 
You have outraged and insulted them, and they 
cannot stay here; they are going back to their 
own home. Shall I go with them; or, if I re- 
main here, will you give me a thousand dollars 
a year, with which to provide for them?” 

“A thousand dollarsa year! They are not 
used to having half that to live on!” 

“I married you that they might have more 
than they were used to. You would scarcely 
miss a thousand a year from your income; I 
will not offer them less than that in lieu of my 
presence in their home.” 

“Mrs. Welch, you are unreasonable.” 

The proud, beautiful face never changed from 
its expression of cold scorn. 

“TI am waiting for your decision,” she an- 
swered, coolly. 

He went to a drawer and took from it a blank 
check-book, and drew a check for a thousand 
dollars, 

‘That will be honored,” he said, as he handed 
it to her. If I bought you, as you say, I will 
pay the price; and, perhaps, you will care a 
little more for me when they are gone.” 

She made no reply. 

“This is what you are to have each year,” 
she said, when she put the check into father 
Deering’s hands. “If you will use it, I will 
stay here and try to learn patience. If not——” 

She did not finish her sentence. She began 
to cry passionately. 

“Go away,” she said. “I cannot bear this 
scene. . Use this money to buy some comforts 
for yourselves. Let me think you are better of 
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for my being in the world, or my heart will 
break.” 

For her sake, rather than their own, they 
humbled themselves to use the money. It com- 
forted her strangely to see unaccustomed luxu- 
ries ‘in their simple home; to feel that they 
lacked nothing which gold could buy. But it 
was the last payment Solomon Welch was forced 
to make. Before they had been back in their 
own home a year, they died—died within two 
days of each other, and were buried in one 
grave. 

Then Agnes Welch felt herself alone in the 
world; for, if the man she had married counted 
for anything, it certainly was not as comfort or 
consolation that she reckoned him. There was 
a silent enmity between them, which gathered 
force every day, and flourished the mere rankly 
because it was a secret growth, which no spec- 
tators were invited to witness, He felt himself 
defrauded, in that she had not given him her 
love; forgetting that she never promised it to 
him, and that to marry her without it was an 
experiment he had voluntarily chosen to try. 
She, on her part, remembering how short a 
time her father and mother had lived; how 
cruelly he had contrived in that brief space to 
humiliate them, felt that the price for which 
she had sold herself had not been paid. 

But she never complained, or sought any 
sympathy—of whom, indeed, could she have 
sought it, utterly alone as she was? She went 
into society whenever Mr. Welch wished it; 
wore such dresses and such ornaments as he 
chose for her; appeared in his livery, she 
phrased it bitterly to herself; contented that 
since he had ‘no other joy of his bargain, he 
should claim the right, when he chose to dis- 
play it. 

Father and mother Deering had been dead 
two years. She was twenty-six years old, and 
had been married four years; when one night 
she went to a festival, listlessly as usual, and 
came back from it a new woman; with more 
than the old light in her eyes, something deeper 
than the old crimson on cheek and: lip, a subtle 
fire that ran through her veins and made her 
heart beat fast. She had seen ‘a face that she 
had not looked upon for nine years; and she 
had read in it, with her quick woman’s intui- 
tion, an interest as keen as that of the old time, 
though sadder. Giles Hampton had come back. 

After this they met frequently. Neither of 
. them understood what danger was in these 
meetings. Hampton had loved her once; -and 
once with him meant always. He had not told 
her, in the old days, because he wanted to be 





a rich man before he married; and he was too 
generous to bind her by a long engagement. 
So he went away and made his fortune, and 
came back to find it worthless as husks. But 
still he hovered round Agnes, He meant to bea 
true man, and true friend; but he was tempted 
subtly when he saw the one he loved stung 
every day by petty tortures. Agnes felt and 
understood somehow the pity he never uttered; 
and, unconsciously, it soothed her with a sweet- 
ness in which she dreamed of no danger. 

One only understood the whole thing 
thoroughly; and knew just where these two 
were drifting. Solomon Welch had read from 
the first every heart-beat; and, reading, Satan 
had suggested to him a plan by which he might 
get rid of this woman who had never loved 
him. So he looked on coolly as Mephistopheles; 
treated his wife with a little more transparent 
contempt, a little more exasperating insolence 
than usual; and, finally, when he thought mat- 
ters were ripe, went away, with some parade 
of preparation, to be gone a week. 

During his absence, Hampton came to the 
house daily, as, indeed, he had done before. 
After all he had seen, not to offer his sympathy 
was impossible. And with that, and despite all 
prudence, came the confession of his love: such 
a love as Agnes Welch had hungered and waited 
for all the years of her life. They talked about 
it always, however, as something that might 
have been; a dream whose hour was past, until 
the very last day of Solomon Welch’s absence, 
the afternoon on the morrow of which he was 
to return. Then, Hampton scarcely knew how 
himself, bolder words came to his lips; a hur- 
ried whisper about going away, a passionate 
prayer that. she would go with him, vows of a 
constancy which should never fail, a love which 
would last unto death, and after it. 

And Agnes listened till he ceased; too sad, 
too humble, too heart-broken to resent it im- 
mediately. Then she rose and said, ‘God help 
us -both. We must part now, never to meet 
again.” 

In vain he implored. She rose, white as 
death, but resolute, and tore herself away. 

“Think better of it,” implored Hampton, fol- 
lowing her to the door. **You can’t be so cruel. 
I will come to-morrow for my answer.” 

In the morning he came, came toa silent 
house, at whose crape-hung door he dared not, 
ring. But Agnes’ maid saw him, and came’ 
down to him with her story of woe. She had 
gone into Mrs. Welch’s room that morning, and 
found her sitting motionless before the table at 
which she had been writing. A moment more, 
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and she had discovered that her mistress was 
dead. She had seen that the note, on which 
the cold hand rested, was addressed to him; 
and had taken it away before she called any 
one, She put it into his hand as she spoke. 
His fingers closed on it mechanically, and he 
asked, with a sort of petrified composure, if they 
were sure she was dead, if there was no hope. 

‘None at all,” the girl answered. ‘We have 
had two doctors here, and they say it was dis- 
ease of the heart; and one of them, old Dr. 
Stone, remembers that her mother died just so. 
It ran in the mother’s family, he said, this sort 
of disease. None of them could stand trouble 
long, and heaven knows she has had trouble 
enough, poor lady! 

“Can I see her just once?” 

The girl let him in, she said afterward, out 
of pity. She was afraid he would go crazy, 
his face was so white and still. So she opened 
the door and beckoned him up stairs. He went 
in alone where she lay—the woman for whom 
he had been prepared to sacrifice all the rest 
of his life; she, with the long lashes resting 
on her marble cheeks, the dark hair sweeping 
back over the pillows, the still, noble features, 
the stirless hands. Cold, dumb despair changed 
to living agony as he looked. 

He bent down over her. In life he had never 
once kissed those lips, and now they would not 
thrill or quiver at his pressure. But he kissed 
them, long and wildly. Alive, ghe had been 
beyond his reach; dead, if not his, she was no 
others. He kissed the cold, still face with lips 
that would never again touch any woman’s, 
after this last farewell of his dead darling. 

Then he went out, and took the letter she had 
left for him into the summer-house, where he 
had sat with her the day before. It was dated 
early in the morning; and in it she told him 
that she had been awake all night, praying for 
him and for herself. She said she could not 








see him—would not trust herself to see him. 
In these few half frenzied sentences he read 
how dear he was. But she implored him, she 
commanded him, as he cared for what was 
more than her life, her soul, to put land and 
sea between them; for, so help her God, she 
repeated, she would never see him again. 

And God had helped her—he had called her 
home. Giles Hampton knelt down in the still 
summer day, and gave thanks to heaven that 
she was dead; dead ere she had done one act 
for which she need to blush before angelic 
eyes; gone back, unstained, to the mother’s 
bosom, the heavenly love. What if she had 
taken with her the light of his life? What was 
life, this short life, that for it one should put 
in peril a whole eternity? The wrench, which 
parted her from him, had parted her from earth 
as well. No matter! It was but the Father's 
way of taking his tired child home. 

In this mood of strange and grateful exalta- 
tion hours passed over him, before he realized 
that there might be those who would consider 
his presence. in that place unfitting or intrv- 
sive. He got up to go. As he’ passed out of 
the grounds, he met Solomon Welch coming in. 
The man who had loved Agnes, and the man 
who had hated her, stood face to face. Then 
Welch said, with a devilish sneer, 

“Alone, are you? You haven’t made good 
use of the time I gave you.” 

‘‘Hush!” Hampton answered, sternly. ‘She 
is dead! You have broken her heart: be piti- 
ful to her dust. Leave her her good name. You 
know, and God knows, that the earth held no 
purer woman.” 

He went on without stopping to see how 
ghastly Solomon Welch’s face grew. He had 
lost his wife in a way very different from what 
he had planned. Neither man nor woman ever 
knew whether he was glad or sorry. Let heaven 
judge him. 
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Lent ty is the home thou hast left, little Anna! 
Lonely are the hearts that have loved thee and lost; 
Sadly the hours wear away, little Anna, 
While they think of the dark rolling river thou hast 
crossed. 
Mournfully your father thinks his own precious Anna 
Will never more climb to her place on his knee; 
And your mother’s heart pines for the voice of her darling, 
And the little frail form she no longer may see. 
Every hour brings new pain to their hearts, little Anna, 
As they move ’mid the scenes where your footsteps have 
wooed; 





Every hour something tells of their lost treasure, Anns, 
The clothes that she wore, things she played with and 
loved. 


But never in their grief’s darkest hour, littie Anna, 
Have they wished to recall thee, the child of their love; 
Too well they have loved thee, their angel child, Anna, 
To bid thee return from the haven above. 


No! for blest be His name who has said, little Anna, 
“Suffer the children to come unto Me;” 

They know in the home Ile has given, their Anna 
From pain, sin, and sorrow, forever is free. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
PROPHETIC SHADOWS. 

A roaay, damp November evening. Miss Cor- 
son’s visit had lengthened to a month. She was 
leaning against a tree, her hat tied, her gloves 
buttoned, tapping her foot impatiently, as she 
looked at a man who was stretched out in the 
sandy grass, his lazy, handsome face upturned 
te the sky. 

“I’m chilly, Ralph. Let us go in,” she said, 


' for the twentieth time. , 


“Chilly? Now to me this air is balmy.” He 
took out his segar, and made two or three 
“rings” in the air before he went on. 

“You always see your happiness just one step 
ahead, Mary. Why can’t you pick it up about 
you? Now, this warm bed of sand, the myste- 
tious shadows of mist yonder, and the chanting 
of the tide, are enough for me.” 


“Something has actually chained you to the 
place, I believe,” her black brows lowering. 
“Seriously, Ralph, you must take me home. 
You know your engagements with the Lloyds. 
They have been too firm friends for you to shake 
off so lightly.” 

He got up, his fine face flushing. 


“ By 
George, that’s true, Sis. The Lloyds are true 
grit. I'll not disappoint them.” 

“Then you'll go to town at once? And there 
is the picture for Mr. Rigdon: as you did under- 
take it, it had better be done.” 

“Hang it! The picture! I forgot the picture. 
We'll go to-morrow, Mary. Nothing would in- 
duce me to play fast and loose with Rigdon. 
We'll take the eight o’clock train. I’ll pack to- 
night,” throwing his segar away in his haste to 
reach the house. 

“I hardly thought,” said she, complacently, 
as he helped her over the dead cedar-brush, 
“that this girl’s good looks would be potent 
enough to banish all business from your mind.” 

He stepped, leaving her poised on the top of 
the heap. 

“You underrate Berenice, Mary,” eagerly. 
“She has not the gaudy beauty that draws the 
‘eyes of opera or street loungers; but true artists 
would tell you, that form and color such as hers 
are found united about once ina century. You 
underrate her yery much, I tell you.” 





“Very likely. Am I to stay here all day?” 

“And, by-the-way,” in the same anxious, 
uncertain tone, as he gave her his hand, “I 
hardly think it right in you to leave her unpro- 
tected. That old gorgon, ill in bed-——” 

“Ts still gorgon enough to defend her. What 
harm can come to her in this sleepy, Jersey 
village? Let me go back to the city, Ralph, I 
am not well,” putting her hand to her head. 
“The beat of this eternal tide upon the sand 
is setting my thoughts to a funeral march. I 
should go mad if I stayed here.” 

He looked uneasily into her eyes, felt her 
pulse. ‘I’ll nurse you, sweet-heart. We'll be 
at home to-morrow.” 

They stepped up on the porch. As he spoke, 
he caught, the flutter of a looped dress and Bal- 
moral petticoat down among the marshes. 

“Go in, dear, goin. I'll smoke first.” 

«But you will come and pack, Ralph?” 

“Certainly. Of course, I’ll come and pack.” 

Ralph Corson’s nurse, when he was a baby in 
short-clothes, always gave him his way; “his 
eyes,” she said, ‘‘ would win the birds off of the 
tree.” He had his own way now for not much 
better reason. Whether his eyes were black, 
blue, or gray, you would hardly have remem- 
bered after an hour’s talk with him; the vague 
idea would remain that the face was generous 
and handsome; but face and eyes would have 
told you plainly that you alone, of all men and 
women, were the one that Ralph Corson de- 
lighted to honor; which would have been true, 
while he talked to you. 

He brought Berenice up from the marshes, 
his tongue going fast enough between the puffs 
of his segar as they came along, but only look- 
ing at her shyly at intervals—for he was a timid 
fellow with women. Something about her, her 
extreme youth, perhaps, or her singular, deli- 
cate beauty, and her incessant, ignorant, wistful 
looks and questions, acted like soft friction on 
his nerves; they trembled with the purest de- 
light. Then, as the evening deepened, land, and 
sky, and sea, opened in vaguer, more shadowy 
glimpses about him; the taste of his segar min- 
gled with the salt, night air; even the sob and 
whisper of the complaining tide gave contrast 


3 and meaning to his content. His spirits roes 
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to the highest pitch; he told stories, and made 
jokes with little wit in them, but at which 
they both laughed like two children, He gos- 
siped to her, as he did every ‘day, about the 
world from which she was shut out, and his 
own way of “killing the enemy” in it; the bit 
of a house he and Mary had taken in Brooklyn, 
“being so heart-sick of cheap boarding-houses, 
you see,” How he went ‘cruising about, in 
search of subjects, and hints of color, shade, 
and the like. That takes up most of a fellow’s 
time—but I work about one day of the week. 
Mary’s a queen of a woman for every-day wear 
at home. Qut-of-doors she’s apt to be crabbed, 
and close in judging of new acquaintances; but 
she’s as generous as a lion at home, or with 
servants, and a guest is sacred to her;” and so 
on, and on, from his yachting voyages in June, 
to the theatre in winter—‘“ for we've free tickets 
everywhere; and after the play, Mary gets up 
suppers for our set, where we discuss.Piccolo- 
mini and steamed oysters till morning. Of 
course, that is, when Sis and I are in funds; 
for sometimes we live on cheese and crackers 
for a month.” 

Of which photographs of life you may judge 
as you may choose. To Berry they glowed; 
they were hints of the life, the privations, and 


rests of an artist and a hero—the first she had’ 


known. There was the word—iix jirst. Like 
the mermaid in the fairy story, she had risen, 
full-grown, for her first glimpse of the world— 
and her eyes rested on this knight, gay, gal- 
lant, heroic, and poor. Poor! and she was bur- 
dened with money she could not use. This was 
not the firat,of this artist’s ‘“evenings’ enter- 
tainments,’’ of which he was the hero, while 
the hoarse cry of the sea shut out the world 
from them, making their solitude utter. This 
sort of thing had been going on for a month, 
until to-night, when he reverted again and 
again, with peculiar zest, to the seasons of 
cracker and cheese; poor little Berry’s heart 
swelled till it was like to burst her jacket, and 
she turned her head away that he might not 
see the tears, and shut her. lips tight lest she 
should offer him half of the Lamorce bank- 
stock on the spot. Of course, it was all for the 
sake of art. She saw a great modern genius 
in want of the necessaries of life, as geniuses 
always have been; but when did one rise above 
his griefs with such buoyancy as this? 
Meanwhile, Ralph watched her with more 
and more kindly enjoyment. What a queer, 
intense, lovely little face she had! How the 
golden hair (the real marvelous red gold of 
Titian) quivered and shone about her head and 





neck! How shy she was; far off, an invisible 
cloud perpetually between them! And yet, from 
the light touch of her fingers on his arm to the 
listening face, there was a look in her, when 
she approached him, that made him think of a 
bird coming home, hovering, sinking at last 
into its nest. Ralph Corson was a man always 
keenly awake to any sort of pleasure; but the 
enjoyment this new little friend.gave him was 
curiously fresh and vivid, It took him back, 
somehow, to the days when a game at ball, or 
a day’s nutting, would kindle his blood with 
just such heat and relish he felt now. 

Then Berry tried to return his stories with 
her own history. But wher she had told of the 
one voyage to New York in Dick’s schooner, 
and the day the shark came into the bathing- 
grounds, her stock of incident ran out, and she 
was grounded on Mrs. Kirk’s daily doings and 
her own, until. she was ashamed, and, for the 
moment, felt quite degraded in her own eyes. 

Yet, strangely enough, she talked on, and on, 
going slowly up and down the long porch, her 
hand resting on his arm, her dark-blue eyes 
centered on his, which looked down into her 
soul deeper and deeper each moment; and then 
she grew unconscious of what her voice said, 
and slowly the neglected words died on her 
lips; and through them both passed a myste- 
rious thrill, and flush, and fear, as the meaning 
of the unspoken language of their looks dawned 
on them. 

On, and on, and on, slower and slower, while 
the world drew farther away, and only the sea 
came near with its passionate throbs. So the 
youth and maiden were drawn, hand-in-hand, 
into the castle of the great Enchanter, in that 
old story which we all have read. 

Now this little girl, with the liquid, dark-blue 
eyes and shining hair, had walked and talked 
to her brother many a night on that very stoop, 
her heart heavy with just this longing, restless 
loneliness—of nameless pity for him in his driv- 
ing, homeless life, and a little unconscious pity 
for herself. She had told him these very stories 
of the shark, etc., etc. Ralph and he had list- 
ened with the same tender, amused look into 
her eyes. If there were any difference, as yet 
she did not know it. Any young girl as inno- 
cent as Berry would have made a brother of 
Ralph Corson. The air he carried with him 
was clear and genial. 

So it came to pass that when Ralph, feelitig 
how cold the night was growing, and how wide 
and lonely the world about them was, and how 
near the lovely little girl, with the golden hair, 
and he were together, drew the white hand into 
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his own, so that they could feel the pulse of one 
heart send its message to the other, she only 
smiled as if it had been Dick that had done it: 

She ‘shivered at last with the cold. “Tt is 
late,” she said. 

He stopped, as it happened, in the shadow. 

“J am going to-morrow, you know? My 
sister needs me, and———”’ 

“Yes; that is right,” she whispered. But 
being nervous, and a silly child at the best, and 
never having lost a friend before, she began to 
tremble, and drew away from him that he might 
not know she trembled. 

Then he was suddenly overcome with a great 
pity for the poor friendless little creature. It 
was a shabby thing in Mary to leave her; but 
women were only beasts to each other, anyhow. 
He caught her wrists gently, looking down into 
her face, ‘‘ You will be lonely without us?” 

Quite alone.” 

Then her breast began to heave, and her 
hands struggled to get free to hide the tears. 

He released them instantly, but stooped over 
her closely. ‘‘But Jam coming again. I have 
another sister now.” 

She started, and lifted her little face, all wet 
with tears, yet smiling and blushing. 

He bent and kissed her mouth, her eyes, her 


lips. Then a sudden silence fell between them. 

When she turned weakly away, he led her to 

the door, hot, dumb, indignant with himself. 
As she passed him, however, he said, ‘‘ Good- 


night. You are my other sister, remember.” 
But Berenice passed him without a word. 
The old fiery blood of the Lamorces was on 
flame within her—with anger, she thought. 
Yet, when she crouched down by her bed, and 
the scalding drops came in a flood, there was a 
sweet thrill of happiness beneath the shame in 
their flow. Her brother always bade her good- 
night with a kiss; but this kiss would never 
suffer her to call this man brother again. | 
Ralph Corson finished his segar before he 
went ‘‘to pack.” He made and remade a good 
many resolutions in the half-hour. As for 
leaving this poor little creature alone with that 
wailing sea, and cat of a housekeeper, that was 
out of the question. What if Mary took her 
home for a part of the winter? But he fancied 


his sister had a distaste for her; “jealous, no‘ 


doubt,” judging of women as men always do. 
Besides, there was Wharton and Cabell, and a 
dozen other loungers about their little house in 
Brooklyn, who would see Berry, if she came. 
Then there would be the bore of love-making 
going on, and this ruffian of a brother coming 
to hold him responsible for it. 
Vou. LI.—18 


>» 





What the deuce should bedone? After several 
turns on the stoop, the suggestion whispered 
itself more audibly—what if he married her 
himself? His fine face flushed and lightened 
at that—the‘idea was a relishing one; he could 
face Lamorce on that ground. 

But Mary? There was the rub. Mary had 
nobody but him, and the very hint of a sister- 
in-law had been enough, on one or two occa- 
sions, to make her pale and haggard with jeal- 
ousy. Then (and Corson’s clieek colored again 
with a different emotion) the cheese and her- 
ring-style of menage might serve very well as 
a joke, but it was not the thing to bring a wife 
home to; and as for living on his wife’s money, 
or asking Mary to-do it, thank God! he was a 
different sort of fellow from that! 

The matter was beset with difficulty, turn 
which way he would. Well, at all events, he 
would run down for a day or two, next week, 
and cheer the child a little. He could tell Mary 
it was that business in Baltimore that took him 
off. By that time the old woman might have 
recovered, and be less of a gorgon, or Lamorce 
might turn back, or—there were a hundred 
chances. He must keep his promise whatever 
happened, As ‘for Rigdon’s picture, it could 
wait. So he closed the conference with him- 
self, throwing away the segar-stump, and went 
in, thinking it would, perhaps, be better to say 
nothing to Mary of his change of plan. 

If he had been in love with Berenice Lamorece, 
he'would hardly have argued so long about the 
matter. But he was not in love with her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SHADOWS FALL ON THE HEARTH OF OLD 
PETER LAMOROE. 

I povst if I could repeat*that assertion at 
the end of a week. When the brother and 
sister left the beach behind them the first day, 
both of them had a certain sense of relief in 
shaking off the lonely spell of the coast, and 
going back to the commonplace routine of town. 

The second day, Corson was busy gathering 
up the lost gossip of the month’s absence; the 
third, it was. stale; the fourth, tedious; the 
sixth, unendurable. The world was heavy 
enough if the best that could be gotten from it 
was an obscure place at a supper of the Cen- 
tury Club, or a pipe and glass of wine at Pfaff’s, 
seasoned by the eternal cant about mediocre 
pictures and books by the clique. Then the 
grand, simple features of the coast came back 
to him; the vast dome of cloud, the sea, the 
mysterious shapes of mist moving over the 
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marshes; and Berry, half child, half stately 
woman, with her eager, odd, innocent queries, 
her delicate, baby flesh of rose~and-white, her 
veil of golden hair, He brought her side by 
side with New York women, with their “‘make- 
up” for the public, jaunty, knowing,* high- 
paced, hard-voiced, driving fast horses in the 
Park, or eating ices at Maillard’s. He longed 
for her as he had done for spring grass and 
winds on the brick pavements in August. 

Ten days after he left the beach, he drew the 
easel into the corner one evening, and scraped 
the paint resolutely from the pallet, assuring 
himself that he could endure it no longer. 
“T’ve a claim to settle in Maryland,” he said, 
in answer to Mary’s questions. 

“T’ll be back in a day,” he said to himself. 
“But it’s cursedly unfriendly to let the girl 
mope to death alone, without dropping in for 
an hour’s cheery talk at least.” He sent down 
his valise and gun to the depot, thinking he 
might kill a few snipe by the way; and then 
ran up to the house, just at dusk, to bid Mary 
good-by. 

She was in the little box of a library playing 
chess with Jacob Wharton, and after the first 
nod and smile scarcely looked at him. But 
Ralph loitered round, sorting letters in the 
paper-holder, stroking his tawny, long beard, 
laughing uneasily at Burton’s jokes, who was 
playing with Rover by the fire. He felt a vague 
depression, for which he could not account—it 
might have been the damp, dusky twilight. He 
was used to go strolling about the country for 
weeks, with no such uneasiness at bidding Mary 
and the old place good-by. Bah! it certainly 
was the twilight! He sat down at the piano, 
and rattled off a quickstep or two, until Phil 
Burton’s teeth chattered. 

“That prig Corson has no more musie in him 
than a street organ,” he growled, inwardly. 
“But the conceit of the deuce.” 

“I think I'l) be off, Sis,” at last, whirling 
round the piano-stool. 

“It is time, if you want the evening train. 
Check!” without turning her head. . 

He went up and put his hands on her hair 
stroking the glossy black folds. ‘*Good-by, 
Mary,” with a queer touch of tenderness in his 
voice, 

She looked up quickly. ‘Ralph?” 

“TI said good-by,” carelessly; ‘‘that wasall.” 

“Good-by. You are quite well, brother?” 

“Of course. Till Monday! Don’t forget to 
secure that boat for me, Wharton, if it can be 
had;” and then patting Rover’s shaggy coat as 


window, and, kissing his hand to Mary, stepped 
out. Miss Corson followed him with her eyes, 
and ‘then went back to hergame. Long after 
she was used to remember what 4 bright, boyish 
face it was that looked back from the window, 
and how dull and cold the night outside lay into 
which he went. 

Mr. Corson reached the Lamorce headlands 
eafly in the morning. Leaving the old coach, 
by which he had come from the station, he 
struck across the country to the farm-house, 
gun in one hand, and valise in the other. It 
had rained heavily the night before, and the 
rain had beaten down the sand intoa hard, lead- 
colored footing; the sun was up, and the drops 
glittered on every part of the shaggy old cedars 
through which he made his way. They seemed 
to look after him grimly, their gray beards of 
moss waving gloomily in the wind. 

Ralph felt his heart throb, and his throat 
tighten, as he climbed the stile into the stubble- 
field behind the house. There was an unusual 
silence about the dwelling, almost appalling, 
after the smothered thunder of New York. The 
house was apparently deserted, doors and win- 
dows closed; even Mrs. Kirk’s gray cat, which 
used to creep along the fences to the barn, 
was gone; overhead, the air, blue and bright, 
stretched, unbroken by the wing of a solitary 
bird. Nothing living was in‘sight, but two or 
three women toeing for clams in the clear 
waters of the inlet far to his right. They went 
dully about their work, their heads fallen on 
their breasts, square baskets swung on their 
backs. 

Ralph drew a long breath as he laid down 
his valise on the stoop, and balanced the gun 
against the wall. He had a vague, shameful 
sense of something underhand and clandestine 
in his coming, which this strange quiet made 
more uneasy. He pushed open the door and 
entered the hall, and, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, went into the low, little sitting-room. The 
bowed shutters made a cold, greenish light over 
straight rows of chairs, closed piano, pictures, 
and‘ mirror covered with shiny black muslin. 
There was a thick smell of camphor and chlo- 
ride of lime in the air, and something covered 
with a sheet on the low sofa. Ralph made s 
Phasty step forward and uncovered it; then drew 
back, lifting his hat with a smothered exclama- 
tion. He went out in the hall again with 4 
cowed, half sorrowful look; yet it had been‘ 





only the old housekeeper who lay there, stiffer 
and colder than ever before, in her Sunday silk 
dress, and the prim, little, yellow puffs of coarse , 


he passed, he put on his cap, threw up the low ; hair protruding om her temples—a thing to be , 
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feared at last, when she could no longer watch 
nor scowl. As Corson hurried out in search of 
Berenice, he almost fancied he could hear the 
old woman’s trot, trot of a walk behind him. 

He found her in a little room off of the porch, 
where she was used to sit with her sewing. She 
had no sewing now; she lay back in her arm- 
chair in a loose gown, her hands listlessly folded 
on her lap, black circles about her closed eyes. 
When Ralph carre in, she held out both hands 
with a half cry, smiling, but with a look in her 
eyes which puzzled him, making him question 
what had been the mystery about the Lamorce 
family, which had caused the poor old woman, 
who lay at rest yonder, to wear out her life in 
watching these two who were left. 

“I knew you would come to-night,” said 
Berenice. “If you had not——”’ passing her 
hand again and again over her ‘forehead. 

Ralph caught the cold, little fingers in his 
own, stroked them passionately. ‘My little 
friend is tired, and—alone.” 

She looked over her shoulder, terrified. ‘It 
was on Tuesday night. I held her in my arms 
until she died; there has been no one in the 
house but me; the servants left me—I have 
but one stupid girl yonder. I walked on the 


beach nearly all of last night. I thought before 


morning Dick would surely come to me. He 
must have known what pain I‘bore! He must 
have known,” shrilly. 

“He will know. You are safe now, dear 
child. You never shall be alone again! You 
never shall bear pain again! Berenice, look at 
me,” controlling her shiver and wandering eye 
with low tones and steady look. ‘I am here, 
my darling! my darling!” 

She scarcely heeded his caresses at first. 
When the terror left her eyes the tears began 
to come. ‘She was very kind to me; she was 
the only friend I had, except Dick,” she sobbed. 
“Qh! if my brother was here! If Dick was 
here!” 

“J am here,” his face heated and eager. I 
am here,my own, my wife! You are mine, 
Berenice; I love you as no brother ever loved!” 

He did not know how much she understood. 
She grew quiet, and suffered her hands to lie 
still in his. He watched her pale, swollen face 
in a fever of love, generosity, and delight at 
being a man, and able to become a visible God 
to this lovely, helpless creature. He would 
crown her with happiness such as no woman 
had known; for her sake, when she was his 
wife, he would put forward the strength and 
genius which he was quite sure he possessed, 
aud gain wealth, fame, honor. 





Berry listened, with the pink blush coming 
back slowly into her cheeks. Until the last 
week she never had known what sorrow was. 
Dick and the old housekeeper had coaxed her 
along from one pleasant day to another, more 
like a baby than a full-grown woman, petting, 
making much of her, untired; not knowing 
that all the while she dreamed, in a vague way, 
of a love warmer and stronger than theirs. 

Well, the love had come to her to-night. She 
came to meet it out of the pain of the past week, 
with her weak, consumptive body, and strong, 
undeveloped brain, like one who has been out 
in the night and winter for the first time, and 
goes back to summer sun and summer roses 
with the quiet certainty that these are real, 
enduring, and that the other, the nightmare, is 
past forever. 

She was not surprised nor grateful for Ralph’s 
protestations of devotion and fidelity; they 
seemed to her altogether natural and usual— 
did she not love him? She told him she loved 
him in her shy, childish way, the rose-hue 
creeping over her neck, her very arms; her 
blue eyes, brilliant with dewy light; soothed 
him in her turn when he grew vehement, her 
hand resting on his, white, his quick eye noted, 
and cream-veined, and cool as the petal of a 
water-lily. 

“Of course I will be yours,” she whispered. 
“T have nobody but you now—and my brother. 
You must leave part of my heart for Dick, poor 
fellow!”’ She said, ‘‘ Poor fellow!” and sighed 
just as he kissed her, looking beyond him out 
to sea. Ralph’s eyes were jealous as a girl’s; 
and, like cne, he drew back pettishly, adjust- 
ing his cuffs over his wrist. 

“Tl have no Filibustier hectoring about my 
house, I fancy,”’ was his inward resolve. 

‘‘You shall have all you wish, my darling,” 
he said. ‘Now, leave all your care on me, and 
go to sleep,” seeing that her head ached, and 
her whole strength had given way. ‘I will have 
a cup of tea sent to your room;” for Ralph 
Corson had been a mother-boy and was used 
to all women’s diseases and remedies. 

She hung on his arm as he led her to the 
door, clung to his neck, as she had often done 
on Dick’s, turned back to give his hand another 
shy, trustful little pressure. 

“A fond, baby-faced, selfish little fool,” Mary 
Corson, or any other firm-eyed, aquiline-nosed 
young woman would have called her. In fact, 
Mary had asked her brother once, ‘ Did the gal 
think the world was nothing but a nest for her 
to cuddle down and chirpin?” Very likely che 
did; but it is curious how the world humors 
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these baby-faced women in that idea, while 
others, with Mary’s nose and way of putting 
down her foot, are left to fight their own way. 
Dick Lamorce had kept this girl’s nest warm 
with love for her—and now Ralph Corson was 
waiting to take his place. 

But he remembered that cut of his sister’s 
lash. 

**Pon my soul, it’s a bad business!” he said, 
as he pulled off his boots, and put his feet up 
on the fender. ‘Mary is as generous as a lion, 
as I’ve always said. But she don’t like me to 
act without consulting her; and as for spring- 
ing 6 wife on her in this fashion, bringing a 
mistress into the house to take her place without 
a day’s notice, it’s enough to make her hate the 
girl. And the sweet fool hasn’t the least idea 
what a trouble this love for her has got me 
into. Hang me if I know what is to be done!” 
Then he stretched out his legs and yawned, 
and half smiled, thinking of the tender blush 
on the silly fool’s face, and the awe mingled 
with love in her eyes. He grew a cubit in 
stature, remembering it. Mary never looked 
at him in that way—never. ‘Sis is affectionate 
enough, I suppose; but she is so cursedly con- 
ceited,” unbuttoning his collar. At last he was 
understood, appreciated; and, for the moment, 
he half resolved to take Berenice home with 
him, and let Mary learn her proper place at 
once. But—— the clear, black eyes rose up 
between him and the fire—and Ralph winced. 
He pushed the whole matter away until to- 
morrow. 

“T wonder if I am to starve?” ringing Berry’s 
little hand-bell, and bringing an en eyed, 
stupid Jersey girl to the door. 

“Bring me some supper, and make ready a 
bed for me; Iam Miss Lamorce’s cousin, and 
you are to come to me for orders until she is 
gone;” for Ralph, like most men of his compass 
of brain, talked to his hirelings like a slave- 
driver, without meaning harshness by it, after 
all. 

In the morning the matter was thrust off from 
hour tohour. Old Mrs. Kirk was “put away,” 
as the fishermen called it, by half a dozen of 
them and their wives. Berenice did not leave 
the house; she dragged her weary feet about the 
house until she had bidden a last farewell to 
the old friend whese face was keen and shrewd 
even in death; then she crept into the’ little 
sewing-room, and lay down on the sofa. When 


Ralph came in, he found her with her hands’ 


pressed to her ears, to keep out the sound of 
the bearer’s feet passing her window. 
**T cannot bear pain. I was not made to 





bear pain,” she said; then drew Ralph’s hand 
under her cheek, and presently fell into a half 
sleep, muttering at intervals about Dick; «If 
Dick were here,” and the like. 

Now Dick was not there. There was nobody 
to think or act but Ralph Corson—and with all 
honest intent; he sat trying for an hour to force 
down his passion, his own feeling even, and 
determine on what was best for the child. 

The afternoon was darkening, enough to 
make the fitful fire-light throw heavy shadows 
in the back part of the room, and bring out the 
delicate face and rounded figure, like a feverish 
picture.- Ralph Corson watched it until he 
ceased to reason on his dilemma; watched it 
until there was nothing in his brain, nothing 
in all God’s world, it seemed to him, but the 
fresh, unspotted beauty of this sleeping woman. 
When she stirred and opened her sleepy, blue 
eyes, she startled him out of a dream which he 
could have fancied had lasted for ages. But he 
drew his breath for courage, and began. 

“I have been thinking, my darling, of what 
is right for us to do.” 

“Yes, Ralph.” 

‘IT must think for you, Berenice,”’ stammer- 
ing. ‘It is not only what my heart prompts 
that I must hear, but the world has its rules, 
and for your sake——” 

I am quite sure you will do what is right,” 
as if she scarcely had heard him. Then she 
inclosed the large white hand (in which, by the 
way, there were no firm muscles) in her own, 
and lay with her quiet, dreamy eyes fixed on 
the fire. 

«It would be impossible for us to be married 
here,” he broke in again, at last, with a nervous 
laugh at her when she started, flushing at the 
word. ‘The only preacher whom your county 
affords lives some thirty miles away ; and as for 
any civil authority, a sheriff dare not enter this 
district to serve a writ, they tell me—so we are 
beyond the reach of law and gospel.” 

She smiled faintly, and sat up with an effort, 
looking still into the changing light and shadow. 

Neither she nor Corson knew that in the past 
week she had reached a crisis in her physical 
life. The disease which had made her father’s 
days few, yet drunken with a rank vitality 
while-they lasted, had attacked her in this first 
loneliness and sorrow. She had fought it down 
with all the strength which her healthy out- 
door training had given her. 

The battle was over; but she came out of it 
with her pulse uncertain, her muscles weak, 
and her brain dulled. 

She knew that Ralph was beside her, his voice 
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made & monotonous music, his eyes charmed a 
circle with light and love around her. Outside 
of that yawned the world—cold, unknown, full 
of pain. She held closer the soft, spongy hand, 
looking from the glow of the fire to the bright 
colors of the chintz-covered sofa, tracing them 
, out with her finger. 

“T thought, Berenice——” 

“Yes,” rousing herself. 

“If we went direct from here to New York, 
starting to-night, and were married in my 
sister’s house——” 

“To-night?” looking out into the cloudy sky 
with a glance of the old nervous fright. 

“Well,” said Ralph, pacing about as if to 
shake off the mesh in which his feet were tan- 
gled. “It is hardly possible, that is true. 
You are ill, and there are four hours of boating 
in an open sea ai 

He stopped; his hand dropped from his 
whiskers, with which they had been playing, 
he gulped down a breath that seemed to choke 
him. There was another possibility; at first it 
blanched his lip and cowed his look. 

Berenice had risen, and was steadying herself 
by the mantle-shelf. ‘I will go, if it is right, 
Ralph,” she said. ‘Will your sister be kind 
tome?” I’m not very well—I could not bear 
sharp words just now.” 

“God knows what Mary would say!” he 
thought. Then came a quick vision of the 
upbraidings, jealousies to come—the fight for 
the mere bread and meat for every day; and, 
on the other side—what? It did not blanch his 
face now. 

A life hidden in some corner of the world, 
full of sunshine, beauty, love! What would 
the world’s narrow rules matter to them there? 

He took her by the wrists; she looked up at 
him, her calm eyes opening wide with surprise; 
his fingers were clammy and cold, his face, with 
the brown curls tangled about it, beautiful, 
weak, eager as the famed head of Bacchus. 

“You are tired?” as she sank down on the 
sofa, seating himself beside her. ‘You are 
tired and lonely, my darling?” 

“Very tired, Ralph.” 

“You would be happier to-night in your own 
home, dreaming dreams, and seeing pictures in 
the fire, than going over the rough sea to meet 
rougher men, and trying to please their cursed 
prejudices. Iknow! I know——” 

He stopped her answer by a shower of pas- 
sionate kisses, drew her head down until the 
curling gold locks lay on his breast. ‘“Youare 
happy now, Berenice? You are content?” look- 
ing into the depth of her eyes for her reply. 





«Then ” There was a long silence, in 
which he glared into the embers, his jaws set, 
facing the future. He drew her closer, and put 
his lips to hers. 

‘Then you are mine, forever!” 

About two months later, Mary Corson re- 
ceived the following letter, without post-mark 
or date: 


“Dear S1s—I will not be at home soon. I 
may as well tell you the truth, and say, God 
knows when you will see me again. I’m in 
trouble, which I can never shake off while I 
live. It is that Baltimore business—it grew out 
of the Maryland claim of which I told you. 

“IT send you a blank check on Gordan Bro’s. 
Draw on them for whatever amount I have with 
them. I forget how much—it is what is left 
from the sale of that ‘ Viewin the Miami Valley ;’ 
it will keep the wolf off for a few months. I 
will try and remit before that time. Sell the 
‘St. Stanislaus’ for what you can get. That 
‘Rachel’ ought to bring you something; sell 
the easels, paints, and all the dear old trumpery. 
I'll never need them again. Frank Busteed 
will take them off of your hands. God bless 
you, Mary! You’ve been a loyal good sister to 
me. I don’t forget that Newark affair, which 
you got me out of—but I had not played the 
scoundrel in that. I feel like a brute to leave 
you in the lurch this way; but I don’t mean to 
shirk my duty. While I have a dollar you shall 
share it. If any of the boys ask for me, tell 
them I have gone to the devil. It will be true. 
Good-by! R. C. 

‘Don’t think of me as unhappy. I am not. 
God help us! This is not the end I meant to 
come to! But God proposes and man disposes. 
There is no use in trying that, I can see.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A WRECK UPON THE SHORE. 

Tue morning of a January day. There had 
been a heavy wind-storm northward the day 
before; and to-day, even so low south as the 
Headlands, the subsiding of the far tempest on 
the coast, lashed the yellow incoming tide into 
fury; while clauds, frightened and tattered from 
the conflict, gathered on the horizon all day 
long, opposing a solid wall, like burnished and 
wet lead to the sunshine, opaque, gray, and 
shining. 

Marshes and beach were frozen beneath the 
winter’s drift of ice; here and there, however, 
this morning, a man or woman from the village 
picked their way through the marshes in search 
of chance fragments of wreck washed ashore. 
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Twenty miles higher three vessels, yesterday, 
had struck the bar—one of them Richard La- 
morce’s ‘‘Chiquita.” Captain and crew had 
escaped, but the ship went down with all of her 
freight. The hack-driver had brought down 
the word from his starting point on the rail- 
road, which it had reached by telegraph. 

There were but five or six men left at the 
Headlands this winter. They were gathered 
about the door of Dill’s cow-house, where he 
was at work, to discuss the news. It touched 
them as nearly as anything could; but they 
chewed their quids but little faster. 

“I be sorry for the old Chikeet,’’ said one. 
“I run boatswain on her wunst, About all 
Dick Lamorce owned wur in her, they do say, 
George?” 


“He bought out Peebles before this last run. 3, 


He wur seven-eighths owner,” said a low, 
heavily-built man, with a pock-marked face. 
‘* But he’s got ways of gettin’ his losins back, he 
has,” with a motion of his hand, as if to throw 
dice. ‘It be somethen else ll set hard with 
Dick Lamorce outside of the money.” 

He glanced up atthe farm-house. The others 
did the same, shaking their heads, or spitting 
reflectively. 

Dill’s wife, Jane, who had come out on some 
errand, turned abruptly, and went into the 
house, in answer to a glance from her husband. 
She was a young woman, pretty, stupid, with 
heavy, brown eyes; they lighted a little as she 
crossed the yard. Berenice Lamorce had made 
a pet of her, given her bits of finery, tried to 
teach her to read, worked a dress only last fall 
for her baby. ‘‘And now I be to run if I hear 
her name!” 

She raked out the fire, and set on the kettle 
with a vicious shake that scattered the water 
over her feei, jerked up the screaming baby, 
and was rocking it without any lullaby, when 
Dill came in. 

‘“‘George,”’ as he took down some tobacco 
from the top of the clock to fill his pipe. Dill 
turned his head and waited. 

“You've got to run over to the Point to- 
morrow for feed. Why ken’t you go to-day?” 

He nodded. 

“You did mean it? I think he’ll be thar 
about an hour from now, and want to be rowed 
acrost.”” 

Dill went,to the door, turned his back to the 
low westering sun, and thrust out his right foot 
on his shadow. 

“Four o’clock.” 

**You can pull over after dark. Keep that 
lot at the shop off of him, or they’ll drag it all 








onto him to see how he bears it,” the angry 
red showing through the yellow tan on her face. 

“Tell him when you be alone, Dill. I'll go up 
an’ open the house yander, an’ sweep the snow 
off, an’ kindle fires. It ’ll not look so misebul.” 

“It be’n’t fires as "ll warm him,” grunted Dill, 
as he pulled on a yellow water-proof. For these 
three weeks, in which the “‘Chiquita” had been 
expected, he had been plotting out some way 
to keep Lamorce from hearing his sister’s shame 
and flight, until he was hidden from curious 
eyes; this morning he had hit upon Jane’s plan. 

Jane roughened up the tow-colored down on 
the baby’s head, thinking not more of the braid 
on that red frock in the drawer, than of the 
hearty romps which Berry Lamorce had taken 
with the youngster whenever Mrs. Dill brought 
it to the farm-house. 

“She wur a good one,” she said, half under 
her breath. 

‘‘None o’ that!” sharply. ‘I want no whin- 
ing over such as she, an’ your own gal on 
your knee.” 

‘‘ Anyway, Dill, you’re the one to break it to 
him. You an’ Mr. Lamorce wur always chums. 

Jane had a little weak sentiment about her, 
like all women, which Dill strove to root out as 
a bad weed. ‘ 

‘Thar be no special love between us. Wim- 
men allays hev some crank in their heads. I 
worked for old Peter Lamorce about ten years— 
an’ he was good pay; and I’ve knowed Dick 
since he was a dozen years old, an’ worked for 
him—an’ he’s not good pay; he’ll owe youa 
dollar six months, and fling you ten for a pre- 
sent. That’s all the friendship that lies among 
us. But I'll say this, that I like the young man 
the best.” 

“But you'll keep Niles an’ that lot at the 
shop off of him?” persisted Jane. 

Dill’s loquacity was exhausted. He mumbled 
out an inarticulate something, and having pulled 
his leggings on, and clapped his hat on his head, 
went out, chucking the baby’s chin as he crossed 
the room. 

Mrs. Dill looked after him. ‘I'd not be in 
his place for a mint,” remembering when she 
was a young chit of a girl, hired out, for the 
first time, down in Sand Town, how Joe Perley 
walked into the kitchen where she was paring 
apples, and said, ‘Jane, your mother’s dead,” 
with no more warning than that. She sat quiet 
for a few moments after this thing came into 
her mind; then she stooped and kissed her own 
child tenderly and laid it asleep in its cradle. 
She felt as if this news to Dick Lamorce would 
be bitterer to him than any death. 
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«Pll go now and do what I can at the house,” 
slaking down the fire, and tying on a woollen 
hood. 

When she opened the door, she found that the 
day was rapidly darkening into a cold, cheer- 
Jess evening. Coast and sea, frozen beach, and 
melancholy pine-woods, were desolate enough 
to welcome the loneliest night; but the dreariest 
point in the landscape was the farm-house 
standing back of the marshes, vacant. No 
smoke rose curling out of its chimneys to warm 
the thin, cold air; a gaping window or two, 
of which the shutters had fallen from their 
hinges, stared out, like eyes full of a miserable 
significance of loss; the gate swung with an 
anxious clatter to and fro; but within it, on 
the yard and on the porches, the winter’s snow 
had fallen and frozen, and fallen again, drift- 
ing up against the house as though to bury it 
and its shame. 

Even Jane Dili, who had no refined fancies, 
shivered as she looked at it. “I'll stop for 
Sam Hart to shovel that away. They won’t be 
here for three or four hours; we’l! have time to 
hearten it up considerable.” 

But as she took the first step from her own 
door, she saw a group of men’s figures coming 
up the lane in the twilight, and heard a hearty, 
deep-toned voice talking loud and cheerfully. 
The others were ominously silent. 

“It’s Lamorce! Dill was too late!” 

Before she had time to do more than open 
the door and let the ruddy light stream out, 
they were upon the steps, two men from the 
other side of the river, carrying a great blue 
chest between them, Dill following close upon 
Lamorce, who came hastily toward her, his 
broad frame filling up the door-way, his square, 
dark-lined face laughing, and softened with a 


look different from any she had ever seen there. | 


Her quick woman’s wit comprehended the 
matter at a glance. ‘Niles has not told him.” 
While Dill and the two men steod glancing at 
each other, and shuffling from one foot to the 
other, she had met Richard with extended 
hands, 

“You be welcome home, Mr. Lamorce. 
bless you, sir!” 

“Why, that’s hearty, Mrs. Dill! We had a 
tough pull for our lives yesterday, as I’ve been 
telling Niles. It only ’1l make me relish the 
old Point the more, though. ¢I must push on 
to the house, Dill. Don’t put the chest down, 
boys.” 

The men glanced, bewildered, at Mrs. Dill. 

“Could you leave it here till mornin’, Mr. 
Richard? The path’s not been cleared, and I 


God 





doubt if they could get it across the fallow 
field. It be heavy.” 

“So it be,” said Niles, pulling up his *gal- 
lowses,” meditatively. ‘Dill ‘ll haul it over 
to-morrow.” 

‘‘Well, well. Inside with it, then,” said La- 
morce, too well used to the countless lions in 
the daily paths of these fellow idlers of his to 
be impatient; though he bit his mustache as he 
watched the leisurely way in which they car- 
ried it in, and deposited it on the floor with a 
thump that wakened the baby. 

“How’s the young beauty?” snapping his 
fingers at it. ‘Berenice, eh? My sister told 
me you meant to call it for her.” 

Dill looked up savagely, but did not speak. 

‘“‘How did you say they were at the house, 
Dill?” not heeding his silence, unlocking the 
chest and flinging the lid back. ‘There are 
some things that must go over to-night. When 
did you see my sister, Mrs. Dill?” 

“Not lately, Mr. Richard.” 

Niles went out, beckoning the other man. 
Dill followed. ‘You said mothin’ about that 
gell, Joe?” he whispered. 

‘No, I said nothin’,” said Niles. ‘I’m not 
the sort to kerry bad news. Dick Lamorce, 
he’s done me one or two devilish turns; but I’d 
no hankering to tell him a thing like that. 
This be different from the loss of the Chikeet. 
It ll cut deep.” 

“Yes. This be different,” said the other. 

They would have gone on thrumming on this 
one string all night. Dill turned and shut the 
door on them. 

“T'll go now,” said Mr. Lamorce, shutting 
down the lid of the chest. ‘How fresh and 
clean you are here, Jane!” He stopped and 
touched the baby’s dimpled arm, and again 
she noted the curious change on his face; the 
indescribable something that creeps out into 
eye and mouth, to tell the story when the heart 
within is sure that it lives a wide and tender 
life, let the world go as it will. 

««What has happened him to look that a-way ?” 
She put the child’s hand out to detain hima 
minute, while she looked at Dill, who was star- 
ing at the ground like an imbecile. 

Lamorce shook off the. little finger gently. 
“I must go.” 

‘«Mr. Richard, sir,” stammered Jane, “‘there’s 
been changes at the house since you went. Mrs. 
Kirk is dead.” 

“Dead!” The startled look which her first 
words had brought changed into an honest con- 
cern. Somehow, when Lamorce was distressed, 
he looked and spoke like a boy. 
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“Dead! Berry did not write me; but then 
I’ve missed my letters for a month back. She 
was a good woman—a good woman: a friend 
to—— Where is my sister?” a sudden terror 
coming into his face. 

“She’s gone. She went the week after the 
funeral,” Dill forced out. ‘She went home 
with her friends. They came for her.” 

“Yes, she went with her friends,” repeated 
Jane, stooping over the cradle. 

Lamorce stopped a moment, looking in the 
fire, a moist warmth stealing over his tough, 
dark face. Mary Corson had come to his little 
girl in her trouble, and taken her home—he 
understood it all. The idea of the two girls to- 
gether as sisters would be, their little womanly 
confidences and secrets had something in it in- 
expressibly sweet to him. They had not been 
apart in his thoughts during the long voyage; 
but when the ship went down, it was a half 
feeling of jealousy for his sister, of the passion 
that certainly drew him away from her, that 
made him hurry down to the Headlands first, 
and turn his back on New York. 

“It is all right,” he said, stroking his beard. 
“I was going up to town to-morrow, at all 
events; and now I’ll find her there. Can you 
give me a berth for the night, Mrs. Dill?” 

“You used to like our hammock-bed better 
than them at the house, Mr. Richard.” 

“There are some matters I must attend to 
there to-night. I'll be back in an hour,” going 
out of the door. 

‘‘What d’ye mean?” asked Dill, of his wife. 
“Ye ken’t keep it from him.” 

“I ken’t tell him, then—kin you? Besides, 
there’s a letter he'll find on his bed, when he 
goes up, that she left. That'll let him know.” 

Lamorce strode on through the fields, hum- 
ming some old love-song, glancing up now and 
then to the low, wet moon, and across the slope 
of snow whitening down to the sea, His spirits 
rose like a boy’s; his song quickened into a 
whistle; he leaped all the fences and bogs that 
lay in his way; calling back and joking to Dill, 
who followed him, sullen and silent, until, when 
he remembered poor old Mrs. Kirk lying dead 
yonder, he grew quiet. But he never had any 
keen affection for the honest old body, who had 
followed him like a watch-dog; it was only de- 
cency that cut short his whistle. And in all 
his dreams of home-coming in this voyage, he 
had fancied nothing so good as to find Berry at 
home, with the woman he meant to make his 
wife in a few weeks. He had even fancied that 
there had been some pique or coolness between 
them. But that had only been fancy, doubtless. 





By this time Mary would have whispered the 
secret of her love to the child. He smiled, 
thinking how Berry would color and tremble 
as she heard it—the shy, modest little girl! He 
liked to picture them sewing together at these 
trumpery bits of which women were so fond. 
By this time they would have told each other 
all the story of their lives, no doubt—what 
woman could keep a secret? And Mary would 
half fancy it was the brother who heard when 
Berry listened. They would have heard of the 
wreck of the Chiquita yesterday, and would 
have been watching for him all day. Such an 
anxious day as it would be to them! 

“There never was a fellow loved as I am by 
those two foolish women!” he thought; and poor 
blind Dick smiled with the tears in his eyes. 

His chest was safe, that was one comfort; it 
was. stored with gifts for his wife and Berry. 
He had been jealous over himself all the time, 
lest he should neglect the girl for the woman, 
toward whom his whole being had gone out 
with unutteravle passion. Perhaps that was 
the reason he always now remembered Berry 
with such tender pity; thoaght so often of that 
day when he sailed, how she had followed him 
about, touching his hair, his sleeve, watching 
him with eager, humble eyes like a dog, bright- 
ening at a look. He and Mary had stolen of 
together, leaving her on the stoop. So often, 
too, he had thought, in this voyage, of the time 
when he was a lubberly boy, ‘‘always a big 
dwarf,” watching in the mornings for her to 
come pattering into his room to waken him; 
how he would gather up the little, white night- 
gowned baby into his arms, pink feet and 
drowsy face, and yellow hair and all, and hush 
her to sleep again. She should always be what 
she had been to him then—not even a wife could 
fill just Berry’s place. He was glad down to 
his soul that she had won the same tender, pro- 
teeting love from Mary. 

He meant that his marriage should be soon; 
and what Richard Lamorce determined, usually 
came to pass. It did not occur to the stupid 
sailor that the loss of the Chiquita would affect 
the question at all; that he must say to, Miss 
Corson, ‘‘Yesterday I was a rich man; to-day 
I am almost penniless.” ° 

He could always obtain work as a surveyor, 
and the Headlands would be their home. 

He loved every board of the old house; never 
so well as to-night, perhaps. 

“It is a well-built old coop,” he said, looking 
about him with assumed indifference, as he and 
Dill went up on the stoop, sinking in the drifted 
snow up to their thighs. 
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“So it be. Old Peter Lamorce was a thorough 
through man, whatever he did. He cursed work 
out of as Jerseymen,” with a chuckle. «I was 
wanting to say, Mr. Dick, only I wouldn’t afore 
that lot,” jerking his thumb back over his 
shoulder, ‘‘that I be danged sorry for the old 

. Chikeet.” 

«IT know it, Dill. She was as staunch a craft 
as ever followed rudder. But I did not mean 
torun her any more. I’m not sorry that she’ll 
never have another captain.” 

“Be’n’t you agoin’ to follow the water?” 

“No.” His face kindled curiously. ‘I’ve 
set my foot down on the old Point, never to take 
it up again—lI’ve anchored.” 

Lamorce had a keen pride in having ‘‘an- 
chored;” in being at last a man among men— 
stable, durable, some day, maybe; felt for the 
power which he knew was in him. He showed 
his pleasure at the fancy like a boy. Dill could 
see it. 

Under that was another thought, which the 
sated ruffian and roue did not utter even to 
himself. 

The chance for hiin. 

Who can say, whether out of the depths he 
had not called aloud, and been heard? Only 
God knew. God, and perhaps the old man, 
wherever he might be watching, who had 
cursed his way when he was here; yet whose 
life was ‘“‘thorough through” to the core, after 
all. One judged the father and son who does not 
measure with our eyes. But nothing of all this 
came to the surface in the werds. “This is home, 
Dill,” as he-unlocked the door, and went in. 

They passed up the stairs, and into a little 
room in which Berry had been used to sit sew- 
ing in the mornings. Lamorce struck a light. 
The walls and wood-work were yellow and 
clammy with sea-fog. Ashes and half charred 
logs lay in the open grate; the room itself was 
in a miserable, unwomanly disorder. The doors 
of Mrs. Kirk’s and Berry’s chamber stood half 
open. Dill glanced into the latter; he could see 
the white letter lying on the dark quilt. 

“T'll go outside,” he said, ‘“‘and wait.” 

Lamorce made no reply. He was looking 
with a puzzled face at something on the mantle- 
shelf—only a half burned segar, and a bit of 
torn paper. 

“Niles and the men were about at the time 
of the funeral, Dill?” . 

“Yes,” 

“I'm glad they were kind to the child. I'll 
not forget it.” 


But he turned again, and looked curiously at 
the writing on the wisp of paper. 





Dill stole out into the entry. 
the man has left no trace of his name. 
have no murder done!” 

He need not have been afraid. Ralph Corson 
had a keen eye for his own safety. The women 
who had waited on them for the few days of 
their stay were new-comers, who had not seen 
him during his previous visit; and he had kept 
himself carefully out of sight of the villagers. 
But without a name, the story these girls told 
was damning enough. 

Dill crouched down on the floor ottside, 
clasping his hands about his knees, glancing 
round now and then furtively through the crack 
in the door. He could hear Lamorce going 
about, opening drawers and closets in his 
search for whatever he looked for, whistling 
some lively tune. Once he halted as a man’s 
glove ‘fell off of the sofa, and the startled look 
came again on his face. 

«“‘Those fellows were careless,” he said, after 
a pause. But there was an uneasy smile on his 
mouth, and the whistle stopped. At last, with 
the candle-in his hand, he went toward the 
door of his sister’s room. 

“It be come now,” muttered Dill, stooping 
to watch him. Then, with a quick gulp of his 
breath, he turned off, and, going down the hall, 
looked out of the window into the desolate night. 

Any one who watched Dill would have seen 
him stand motionless and grim for about a 
quarter of an hour; what outcry or sound he 
heard, if any, from the chamber within, he 
never told. Something must have reached him. 
He was a sluggish, old salt, with nerves like 
leather, and Dutch blood in his veins, cold and 
fishy; yet once, soon after Lamorce went in, his 
jaw suddenly fell, and his small eyes kindled, 
as though some outside pain struck him. He 
took one or two steps toward the door, and 
then slowly came back. 

‘I ken’t do it. I’d liefer see him butchered! 
That’s terrible!” 

He did go in at last. 

The room was dimly lighted by the one flar- 
ing candle, which Lamorce had set on the 
dressing-table. Dill had knocked, but hearing 
no answer, shufiled in, keeping his head averted 
from the corner where he saw the shadow of 
the figure; not knowing what he did, he began 
tying,and untying his gingham cravat before 
the glass. 

In it he stealthily searched for Dick, and 
saw him sitting on the side of the bed, his arms 
hanging by his side, his head fallen forward 
on his breast. Dill had seen such a look once 
before, in the face, by-the-way, of this young - 
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man’s father. When he saw it now, he went 
immediately up to him, and catching him by 
the shoulder, used the roughest words he could 
find. There was no time to be lost. 

‘Damn it, if I thought you’d quake for a 
woman.” 

He looked to be flung off with an oath; but 
Lamorce only lifted his hand from his shoulder. 
The bodily motion had all the gentle personal 
reticence of the gentleman, whatever had hap- 
pened to his brain, or the soul under it. 

“This room needs air,” staggering to his 
feet. ‘I think it is air, Dill. My sister is in 
New—New York. She has gone from here.” 

‘‘Has she, sir?” trying to fix the vague, 
wandering of the eye. ‘Gone to New York?” 

“TI don’t know. Did I say? Tm not 
well to-nights.’ 

“No. Come home, Mr. Richard.” , 

“Home?” He stood quite still, staring 
through his straight-lidded eyes out of the 
window; the word was wakening him. Dill 
did not care to how heavy a pain. 

Presently the broad, stout figure dropped 
into a chair, and he shaded his eyes with one 
hand. 

‘‘He’s an uncouth-looking fellow, no matter 
what’s inside of him,” soliloquized Dill. “No 
wonder the girl worshiped the first decently 
made face she saw.” 

‘You'll come home, Mr. Lamorce?” 

He made no answer at first, and, after awhile, 
when the other urged him, shook him off me- 
chanically, as one brushes away a fly. 

The man came out. He kindied a fire in the 
outside room, burned the glove and other evi- 
dences of Corson’s presence; then he went 
back. Lamorce did not move when he ap- 
proached him, his face still covered by his 
hand. 

Dill stood by him waiting for a long time. 
He could bear it no longer; his mouth twitched; 
he wiped his face with his sleeve, nervously. 

‘*Mr. Lamorce, ye don’t let me lay a finger 
on ye, it seems; but there’s none kin come as 
near to ye in trouble as old George Dill. I 
wur a better friend with yer father than I ever 
told.” 

Lamorce looked up, and the two men looked 
at each other. 

Dill muttered under his breath. Seeing what 
the change was in Richard’s face, his ownslowly 
grew gray and haggard. 

“Mr. Dick,” he whispered, ‘‘who was that | 
man?” 

“The man?” vacantly. 


“T had not thought 





of him.” 


“It was well kept under. All the village 
yander knows the facts of the shame, but not 
the name of him as worked it.” 

Lamorce struggled up, lifting his arms like 
one who heavily tries to throw off an intolerable 
burden. 

“Shame?” he said, in the same crushed, 
cowed voice. “It matters not if the whole 
world knew. What matters the shame?” 

Dill looked on helplessly. ‘‘I think I'll leave 
you alone,” he said, gently. ‘“T’ll be down 
stairs if you call.” 

He went and sat in the hall again, wrapped 
in his old rubber-coat, until he saw the gray 
dawn begin to lighten. Lamorce, within, saw 
it too, and went to the open window. Before, 
his face was that of an animal, cut in some 
mortal part, covering the hurt without a whine; 
now, his clear eyes gathered intelligence as they 
scanned the world without. It was a fresh, 
spring-like morning, such as come sometimes 
in the severity of winter, a soft west wind blow- 
ing. The stretch of pine-forests waved gently 
in it, green as summer, only for the’million of 
ice-flakes that glittered over them. The moss 
hung from their trunks, from every dead log 
and fence-rail, in delicate, grayish green webs; 
over head the sky, which opened here immea- 
surable over this strip of land, deepened into 
a brilliant blue, over which bright and rosy 
clouds drifted slowly; the sea ebbed outward, 
foamy ripples, like flashes of laughter, break- 
ing its grand repose, its great monotonous bass 
giving words to the song which all the rejoicing 
morning seemed to utter, how that life was 
beautiful, and God was good. 

It made real to him his life, yesterday—his 
boyhood, Mary, the few glimpses he had had 
of the good of life. 

“«Tt’s a lie!” he said, slowly, looking up—“‘4 
lie! Thgre’s nothing better, as I can see, than 
the old bully, Dick Lamorce! Oh! my baby! 
Poor little Sis! Poor little Sis!” 

Then he broke down, and cried, as he would 
have done, when a boy, for his dead sister. 

Two hours passed before Dill heard him 
move. The sun was high; the west wind was 
veering to the north. Dill had made a fire, and 
was over it, boiling a pot of coffee. He heard 
the slow, steady step in the room above—and 
Lamorce came down the stairs, and stood in 
the door. He was dressed in the clothes he 
usually wore on shore—a:short, shaggy, brown 
coat, buttoned over his chest, his brown p2n- 
taloons stuffed into cavalry boots, a wide-brim- 
med black felt hat, thrust a little back off of 
his head. It brought his face into full relief; 
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it was as bloodless and quiet as death could 
ever make it.” 

Dill pushed a chair by the table, and then 
turned his back, that he might not seem to 
watch him. 

“There was a paper on the shelf last 
night?” 

“I must hev used it to light the fire. But 
it would hey told ye nothin’, Mr. Dick,” drop- 
ping his spoon, and coming to him. ‘The 
man was keerful; he left no sign of himself, 
nowheres.’ 

“For I saw,” he said, afterward, ‘the one 
thought that was in his head now. It shone out 
of his quiet eyes like the devil watchin.” 

“He come the day she died, sir; an’ in a 
fortnight after, they went. The girl, Ann, 
never knew his name, except what Miss ; 
except what she heard him called. 

Lamorce’s face grew a shade more ghastly. 
“What did she hear him called?” 

“Ralph.” 

It was no clue. Mary had never named her 
brother to Lamorce, for some reason of her 
own. * 

“Where is'this woman?” 


“Mr. Dick, I know all she knows. 
be ferretin’ out this business among that lot. 


Don’t ye 


Here’s all ye’d learn in a months time. The 
man was a painter, or summat o’ that sort; 
wur allays sketchin’ about with a pencil and 
paper. Here’s some bits I found after they 
leit. An’ they went south, to Baltimore.” 

He listened with his lips apart, caught at the 
rumpled paper with shaking hands. They were 
such scratching outlines of faces, trees, gate- 
posts, and the like, as had come in his way; 
Berenice’s face, arms, hands repeated in every 
phase and position. Even to Richard’s un- 
skilled’ eye there was but small merit in the 
drawing. He dropped them in the fire as if he 
had touched a loathsome reptile, after a quick, 
keen scrutiny, 

“S’ help me God, that’s all any one ken tell 
ye! Will ye drink it, Mr. Dick?” bringing a 
smoking bowl of coffee to him. 

“I’m not hungry, Dill. I wish you would go 
now. I want to be alone before I leave.” 

“Yes, Mr. Lamorce.” 

He gathered up his coat and hat, and not 
waiting to put them on, went noiselessly to the 
door. 

“I'll leave the place in your charge, George.” 

“Be you goin’ in search of her, Mr. Dick?” 

There was no sign that he had heard him. 
“I would like you to keep it as it always has 
been, for his sake who is dead. If I do not 





come back in ten years, you may know there’s 
an end of me, and do what you will with it 
then. Only don’t sell that—the walnut tree 
yonder.” 

There was a long silence. 

“It is a barren place, but it will, perhaps, 
pay you for the working of it,” said Lamorce, 
at last looking up, remembering the man yet 
waited. 

“The chest ye left last night?” 

“I did not forget it. Send it up to me here. 
There are some things I must do before I go— 
some matters to get rid of.” 

How could Dill guess that they were all the 
chances he had ever had of a happy home; that 
they were the love that had been so sweet to 
the stupid, lonely man; the woman who was to 
be his wife; the children that might some day 
have called him father? 

“I’ve work to do,” raising his eyes to the far 
horizon. ‘It’s a long journey that’s before me, 
and my hands must be clear.” 

I think Dill had some dull perception of the 
truth. He hurried away after that, listening, 
silent and morose, to Jane’s eager questions. 
He carried the chest up himself and placed it 
in the room, with a covered dish beside it. 

‘You must break bread before you go. Good- 
by; Mr. Dick,” turning at the door. 

Lamorce held out his hand. The other caught 
it in both of his, and wrung it without speaking 
for a moment. 

‘I dars’n’t say God speed ye, for I mistrust 
yar errant. .I do,sore! But ye’ll find the place 
warm for ye, come when ye will. I’ve been 
thinking I’d try if there was no marl on them 
lower lots, and—— But good-by, Mr. La- 
morce,” perceiving that he did not hear him. 
“Good-by.” 

When the door had shut behind the man he 
got up, drove his hat more firmly on his head, 
and went quietly to work. There was a wide 
fire blazing on the open hearth; he heaped 
wood on it to make it stronger; then, going up 
stairs, he brought down the contents of some 
old chests of drawers filled with his belongings, 
which Berry and the old housekeeper had 
stored away. Papers he had none; Dick La- 
morce’s life had not been of the sort to accu- 
mulate such mementos. But whatever there 
was to give evidence of his past life in that 
house he burned. He was striving to wipe out 
the record of those years, as men do when they 
feel death coming nearer step by step. When 
all were gone, he went slowly up the stairs 
again; coming back from time to time, carry- 
ing loads under which he trembled, glancing 
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from side to side feebly. Yet they were light 
burdens; delicate muslin dresses, which be- 
longed to the summer just gone; others/of older 
make, the aprons and little hoods which she 
wore long ago; dainty little ribbons, collars, 
half worn gloves; books of pressed ‘flowers, 
bits of unfinished needle-work; all the trifling, 
pretty nothings which young girls gather and 
hoard, and which have such a mysterious charm 
for men like Lamorce, He heaped them all 
on the crackling logs; he stood by while they 
burned, moving them occasionally to give the 
flames air; but intense as was the heat, the 
face, framed by the black hat, was quiet and 
colorless as before. 

He found her books, her little Bible, with 
her name written by himself on the fly-leaf; a 
packet of his own letters, with every post-mark 
in the world on them, tied up with a pure white 
ribbon, and labeled, ‘‘From my dear Richard.” 
He examined each with the same immovable 
countenance, and laid them gravely on the 
heap. There were the little gifts which she 
had shown with such pride to Mary Corson, 
every one of which brought back to him some 
remembrance of the port where he had found 
it; his care to bring it home, his delight when 
it pleased her, and the kisses with which she 
had caressed him. Now, her kisses—yet even 
that thought brought no change on the pale, 
iron-lined face. 

Nothing escaped his keen eye; the little toys 
of her work-basket, the pen, with her initials 
carved on it—all that could tell that she had 
once lived under this roof were swept away 
alike. He stopped as iast. 

She was dead and buried to him. The 
threshold of old Peter Lamorce’s house was 
clear of her. With the baby sister he had 
petted his life-long he/had no more to do, not 
even when the grave should give up its dead. 

The chest stood open on the floor beside him. 
He turned and looked at it; paused for one mo- 





ment only. Nearest the top was a package, 
which he had wrapped in the whitest paper. 
He remembered that day. It was Mary’s wed- 
ding veil. Was it chance only that clouded 
the sunlight as the poor fellow took it up, leay- 
ing him in almost darkness for the work that 
lay before him? 

For that one moment he doubted. Did his 
task call on him to give up this—even this? 

There was not a hope that he had through his 
whole life of being like other men; there was 
not a look nor touch of the woman he had s 
madly loved, that did not rise to bar him from 
his purpose. He laughed at last. 

‘When my work is done, can I go to her 
with bloody hands?” en" bs 

Let us close the door and leave him alone 
with his dead. When he came out in the twi- 
light, the chest was empty, and the last flicker 
of the expiring fire showed a heap of burned 
rags upon the hearth. He stood on the threshold, 
looking over the stretch of rolling marshland, 
and the sea graying down in the melancholy 
light. A solitary fish-hawk, left behind by its 
mate in the migration of its fellows, struck and 
bruised by the winds, drifted with the torn 
night-scud over the deserted house, uttered its 
old, sad cry, heavy with the burden of some 
ancient sorrow or wrong, for there, shattered 
on the ground, lay its nest rudely torn from its 
place in the topmost branches of the tree. For 
one moment over deserted house and deserted 
nest it slowly eddied, and once agai» piped out 
its dreary cry of Lost! Lost! Lost! And then 
drifted on through the night to where the eye 
of no man ever yet has followed. 

Lamoree, closing the door behind him, took his 
slow, steady way across the darkening moors, 
leaving the dead old man to watch over the house 
which he had built; into whose rooms, as into 
the heart of the son that had been born to him, 
the curse of God had fallen. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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I nave been to tne grave where my dear one sleeps, 
And felt that I stood upon hoffest ground; 

For the quiet repose that the church-yard keeps, 
Stills the bitterest grief to murmuring sound. 


Ah! I would not have dreamed, after seven long years, 
That seeing his grave would so painful have been; 

I bade it adieu, then returned to shed tears 
For him whose cold grave was so silent and green. 


Yet I would not ask him to come back again, 

Were life one long dream, sweet and dear as of yorey 
He might not again be so ready for Heaven, 

And I could not be so resigned as before. 


Sleep on, oh, my darling! though I am not near, 
To share thy deep slumber, or watch thy repose}; 

For I know thou hast passed to that land ever dear, 
Where Asphodel, white-leaved, eternally blows. 
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[| REGARDED my aunt Eliza attentively. Per- 
fectly skilled in worldly lore, she had promised 
that I should enjoy the full benefit of her wis- 
dom, without tasting that bitter fruit of expe- 
rience, which she declared had “hardened” her 
into a woman of the world at bare twenty. 

She was not a hard-looking woman, however. 
Her features were cut delicately, and there was 
a lingering trace of what might have been once 
a sensitive mature about the mouth, I could 
easily conceive of my aunt Eliza as being sin- 
gularly attractive in certain moods, when what- 
ever was best in her nature should gain the 
ascendency—this was noi the case just now, 
however. 

She had writing materials before her, and 
was making out a list for her winter receptions. 

I listened with attention. I was new to every- 
thing; just from a quiet little country town, 
where I had led the simplest of home-lives. At 
first I had been dazzled. It took me a week to 
regain thefull possession of faculties bewildered 
by the glittering, restless vortex of society, into 
which I found myself plunged from the moment 
of my arrival. 

Stephen had said to me, as ‘he shook hands 
for good-by, just as the cars were starting, 

‘‘Lady-bird, you are going to leave me for 
awhile; but I can trust your memory—you’ll 
not forget old friends. And, for the rest, you 
are to tell me just what you think of the world, 
after you have made acquaintance with the 
same.” 

I nodded; there was no time for reply; then 
the cars whirled me to my destination, and I 
had been in a whirl ever since. This morning, 
however, I had managed to put on my “think- 
ing-cap,” and meant to find out what was the 
intention of my surroundings, and what their 
value. 

“Now, girls,” said my aunt, ‘‘I must get this 
list made out as soon as possible, and I want 
you to help me. Of course, your cousin Janie 
can’t help us, because she doesn’t know who’s 
who, or what’s what yet. Never mind,” nod- 
ding at me with her cool, business-like air, 
“you'll learn fast enough what is comme il faut.” 

Laura and Marion, my cousins, took posi- 
tions on either side of my aunt, and the three 
plunged into discussion. 








My aunt rapidly dashed down a dozen names, 
and then read them off, 

“Of course, girls, those people are taken for 
granted. Now comes some of the debatable 
folks, . There’s the Pendletons—shall I put 
down their names?” 

“Why, of course, ma,” declares Laura. ‘I 
don’t care much about the girls; but you know 
Robert Pendleton is very nice, and he likes me; 
and you see it looks well to have admirers.” 

My aunt looked at her daughter; brilliant 
of complexion, coldly and steelily handsome at 
eighteen—why should she not have admirers? 

‘“‘The Pendletons,” repeated my aunt, as she 
wrote the name on her list. ‘Now for the 
Harrises. They’ve given up society since their 
father failed; but then we’ve always been ac- 
quainted.” 

‘And you know Sarah Harris plays ex- 
quisitely, ma,”’ adds Marion. 

‘Yes, to be sure;”’ and down goes the Harris’ 
name. 

I listened to all this, and much more of the 
same sort, still keeping on my thinking-cap. 
By the time my aunt had completed her list, I 
had learned the principle thoroughly, I fan- 
cied, upon which society is conducted. The 
secret can be expressed in a little sentence of 
three words—-Cash or Barter. Am I not right? 
The first dozen names my aunt had written on 
her list, without demur, were cash; the rest 
were barter. To pass current you must be 
either ready money, or have something equi- 
valent thereto. 

“Very. well, Janie Moss!” I thought, ad- 
dressing myself, “which are you, Cash or 
Barter?” With my thinking-cap on I went up 
stairs. 

I did a very natural thing at once, looked in 
the glass. A young, fresh-looking face, plenty 
of red-brown hair, nice teeth, a tolerable figure, 
my own, not the mantua-maker’s; that was all. 
By no means a beauty—never a belle; and I 
hadn’t an accomplishment—fashionably speak- 
ing—to bless myself with. Since I wasn’t cash, 
then I’must be barter. So far so good. Cour- 
age, mon ami; let’s see how the world will serve 
you! I waited with patience. 

My aunt’s first reception arrived. Feeling 
myself te be barter, I had said, = 
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‘Aunt Eliza, if I can help you in any way, 
let me know.” 

“You dear little pet! Will you see that the 
silver is properly polished? I know of old what 
a thorough housekeeper you are; and if you 
will see that the girls, Laura and Marion, look 
neat, you know; you just give them the finish- 
ing touches, and don’t let them quarrel—they 
will do it once and awhile, and it makes them 
look unamiable; and if there’s anything else 
you can do, Janie, dear, just attend to it with- 
out asking me, for I am worried to death.” 

My aunt looked ‘‘worried”—she was apt to 
when expecting company, until they came; 
then she was as serene as a summer’s day—no 
cares, no anxieties; servants the best in the 
world; house perfectly arranged; her daugh- 
ters lovely, accomplished. My aunt was a woman 
of the world, and the world accepted her. If 
the glitter was not gold, no matter, it served 
the purpose. 

I saw that the silver was polished until I 
could see my face in it—well, it might have 
been a handsomer one, certainly! but still a 
very sweet voice whispered me, that one man 
named Stephen—no matter for the surname, 
he was always Stephen to me—thought it the 
pleasantest he had ever seen. 

The silver polished to perfection, I went to 
see how my cousins were progressing. I was 
just in time. Matters were becoming decidedly 
lively; Laura and Marion both wanted the pier- 
glass at once. 

‘Janie, isn’t it abominable!” they both ex- 
claimed, ‘‘neither of us ready? We both want 
the glass. Oh! if ma would only permit usa 
maid!” exclaimed Laura, the eldest, with tears 
in her eyes. 

‘I’m your maid,” said Janie Moss, with the 
best grace she could summon. 

I set to work, crimped Laura’s hair without 
burning her, and did Marion’s curls; added the 
‘finishing touches” to both toilets—when the 
whole was completed the effect was fine. 

Laura kissed me on one chéek, Marion on the 
other. One had a ‘‘set of garnets” she would 
lend me; the other proffered me cobwebs in the 
guise of lace. I shook my head at both, and 
went to my room. 

I dressed myself with care, according to cus- 
tom, and the result was the same as usual. My 
aunt would not be ashamed of me, that was all; 
then I went down stairs into the drawing-room. 

Aunt Eliza smiled and beckoned me to her. 

“Janie, you look sweet. The rest will be 


exotics; you will show like a daisy flower among $ went on Mr. De 
$ tivate it for the-rest of the evening.” 


them ail.” 





‘What more can I do for you, aunt Eliza’” 
was my sole reply. 

“Oh! just talk to the people that have no. 
body else to talk to them; make yourself at 
home with them, and make them feel so—] 
hate stiffness!’ 

I obeyed instructions to the letter. From my 
childhood I had a singular penchant for corners. 
Just apart from the bustle there are always 
nice little niches, where you'll be likely to find 
the choicest company of any. 

I found it so, at all events. I courted the 
corners. The first society I came upon was 
that of a sweet-faced, elderiy lady, who knew 
my people at home; had passed her girlish 
days in my dear little town where everybody 
know each other. 

We had a cozy chat; two or three other 
corner people edged up to us. One, a timid 
little lady, that couldn’t dance, and who was 
afraid to talk; likewise a diffident young man, 
who had come with the bashful damsel, and 
who was situated ‘‘similarly likewise.” Some- 
how we all drew one another out. 

The timid little lady began to laugh at her 
own embarrassment; her escort, encouraged, 
grew witty, and amused us mightily; the sweet- 
faced, elderly lady smiled upon us all with 
motherly delight. 

In the midst of our chatter a somewhat lan- 
guid voice declared, 

“Upon my word, you seem to be the happiest 
people in the room.” 

It was not a person who belonged to our cor- 
ner who said this. If he had gravitated there, 
it must have been in obedience to the law of 
contrast. The face was brilliant, but the air 
blase—it was Egerton De Sayres. I had seen 
him before at my aunt’s, his name had been the 
first on her list. He was very ready cash. 

The timid little lady and her escort melted 
into the crowd; Mr. De Sayres dropped inte 
their place, for he seemed to take up as much 
room in his languid insouciance as both of them. 

‘“‘Miss Moss, are you a statue, that you should 
niche yourself in this corner and become a fix: 
ture here?” 

“Sir, do I look statuesque? The classica 
would hardly find me a place, I think. Statues 
ought not to hold the sole monopoly of corners, 
they are too charming for that.” 

‘‘Which—the corners or the statues?” 

«Both; but more especially the corners, those 
I have liked from a child.” 

‘‘Well, this is a charming corner, anyway,” 
Sayres. ‘I think I shall cul- 
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«How long is it since Mr. De Sayres has de- 
yeloped a taste for wall-flowers?” 

“Oh! I like them always when they’re vio- 
lets!” 

He was a graceful gentleman, was Mr. De 
Sayres; could say a great deal with his manner, 
which was as polished as my aunt’s silver just 
now. 

We talked after that, my sweet-faced, elderly 
lady protected us both from remark. By-and- 
by my companion grew in earnest, fire came 
into the languid mien—results of travel, of 
study, of worldly-wise systems of men and 
things were at my command. 

Having nothing to venture and nothing to 
lose, I was mistress of my resources; I ac- 
quitted myself with credit. 

An hour afterward I was making the tour of 
the room upon Mr. De Sayres’ arm. My aunt 
looked over to me and nodded approbation. 

My escort was courteous, devoted as he well 
could be. I received his gallantries with the 


quiet, self-assurance of one who feels herself 
entitled to homage. 

When the evening was done, I retired to my 
toom, laughing inwardly. The last words my 
aunt had said were, 

“Bravo! little Janie; really, you acquitted 


Laura and Marion might 


yourself with credit. ( 
I shall 


both take lessons from you in aplomb. 
have to promote you from the corners.” 

I knew what my aunt thought of me in her 
heart—an intrigante, feigning simplicity in order 
better to carry out her plans. Very well, I could 
afford to be misunderstood, since one true heart 
comprehended the real depths of my woman’s 
nature! 

The next evening, Mr. De Sayres, with a 
choice bouquet for “Miss Janie;” he had drop- 
ped the Miss Moss as too formal. 

It was really an exquisite thing he tendered 
me, not a stiff pyramid, like a set speech got 
ready by heart beforehand. It might have 
been culled in Woodlands, so dainty were the 
flowers—violets, forget-me-nots, and quivering 
fern-leaves. 

“I were but little grateful—could I say how 
much?” murmured Janie Moss, bowing above 
the bouquet. 

“You like it, then? I wouldn’t trust the 
florist, but selected the flowers myself, and dic- 
tated their arrangement.” 

Then we began to talk. TPiked to talk with 
Egerton De Sayres. But it was only that chilly 
Pleasure one finds in conversation when merely 
the intellect is gratified, while the heart pines 
for wholesome food, 





Would I go with him to see the statue of 
Zenobia on exhibition? It was ‘really won- 
derful what women could accomplish.” ( “Do 
you know, Miss Janie,” taking my hand very 
tenderly, ‘‘that I think your fingers are fine 
enough to shape a statue, paint a picture, pen 
@ poem?” 

I looked at my fingers, they were chubby 
digits that seemed to me much better suited 
for moulding pastry, manipulating cake, and 
other purely household pursuits. 

I refrained from saying what I thought, how- 
ever, cast down my eyes demurely, and stated 
that I could “not bear to leave New York and 
not have seen Miss Hosmer’s Zenobia.” 

So we went together, saw the grand-looking 
woman carved in marble, and came home dis- 
cussing art; for Mr. De Sayres had been abroad, 
and knew the European galleries by heart. 

I listened with attention, and my companion 
was sufficiently flattered by my attentive atti. 
tude to let all errors pass. 

“I shall come,” he said at parting, ‘‘to al! 
your aunt’s receptions. Remember, I am a fix- 
ture as long as you remain.” 

My aunt, Laura, and Marion, all were watch- 
ing me, though, having eyes, they saw not—I 
was puzzling them all. 

“Young ladies,” said my aunt Eliza, one 
morning at breakfast, ‘‘you are all getting too 
flippant. I’m afraid I shall have three flirts 
on my hands.” 

“T am not a flirt, aunt Eliza,” answered I, 
looking the speaker straight in the eyes. 

Laura and Marion laughed. ‘Well, we know 
who is one, then!” 

“Yes, so do I. Miss Moss, from the country, 
has not been in contact with a fresh, manly 
heart these five years for nothing. I cannot 
tell diamonds from paste, it may be; but I do 
know a false heart from a sincere one.” 

My aunt looked puzzled, somewhat discom- 
fited, then went on, 

“Oh, yes! we all admire sincerity, of course; 
and it is easy to see, Janie, that you under- 
stand paddling your own canoe, as the phrase 
is. But that’s not the point. The Academy of 
Design opens to-night, and I intend to chape- 
rone you there; so make yourself wise about 
pictures.” 

Laura and Marion pouted slightly, and began 
to talk of other engagements. Aunt Eliza was 
peremptory, however. 

‘“*Who is to be our escort, mamma?” ques- 
tioned the two. 

Aunt Eliza looked mysterious, then smiled. 
I caught her smile with another, and tossed 
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the mystery back to her. I had overheard her 
making the arrangment with Mr. De Sayres the 
night before. 

«Janie Moss, you are to look your prettiest 
to-night,” said my aunt, sailing into my room 
just before the time for starting. 

«Yes, aunt Eliza.” 

«Is there nothing I can lend you to wear?” 

“Nothing in the world. See what a pretty 
head-dress ?” i 

I held up a half wreath of exquisite autumn- 
leaves. Stephen had sent them to me in a 
letter that very day; he had “gathered them in 
the woods,” he said, wondering if I would not 
come back ‘before the leaves were quite 
fallen.” 

I hadwritten straightway that I would return 
*“‘before the branches were bare,” and that I 
meant to wear the leaves he had chosen as my 
colors.” 

My aunt took the coronal in her hand and 
admired the same. She was a woman of taste, 
was my gunt Eliza. 

I fastened the leaves across my hair. 

“There,” she said, ‘heads powdered with 
diamond-dust, and all kinds of absurdities will 
be there to-night. But I can guess who will 


admire your simple wreath of autumn-leaves 
most of any.” 

I sighed softly. My aunt heard, and mis- 
understood. She turned in the door-way, lifted 
her finger expressively, and said, in her tones 
curiously marked at times, 

“‘Janie Moss, I made this arrangement to- 


night expressly for, your benefit. If you play 
your cards well—and that you are sure to do— 
you will win the game. He is simply in- 
fatuated.” 

I made no answer; let events explain them- 
selves. Iam not sure that it was right to be 
reticent; but if I had made explanations a mile 
in length, I should still be misunderstood; there 
were no real points of contact between my aunt, 
my cousins, and myself. When this is the case, 
words are wasted, I have read somewhere a 
brief but brilliant essay upon things it is use- 
less to explain. In fact I never did approve of 
words, it is really our actions that speak for 
us best of all. 

The marble building that touched the street 
in which it stood, with all lovely memories of 
Venetian art, rose fair in the white light of the 
November moon. 

“See,” said Mr. De Sayres, touching my 
hand, “is it not a triumph of architecture? 
There is no building like it in all America ” 

Idid not answer. Was it a fit of bashfulness? 





He took my hand, that chose to be passive, and 
drew it through his arm. ‘*Remember,” he 
said, “you are to belong to me entirely this 
evening; and, if you consent, thereafter.” This 
in a tone so low, that I imagined rather than 
heard it. 

There was a brave display of pictures and 
people within. I think, though, that each 
looked at the other rather than at the lovely 
landscapes and sweet faces that shone down 
from the walls, touched with all grace of color- 
ing—for America’s best artists were represented 
here to-night. 

And yet, cry out against: this you who will, 
it is but natural. ‘The proper study of man- 
kind is man.” Pictures and statuary are 
graceful and beautiful, but they only simulate 
the real. So long as hearts throb with human 
blood, so long shall we be more interested in 
the living world around us, than in the shades 
that people the colder realms of art.. We are 
too hard upon one another, too much. fettered 
by a false dilettanteism. Sooner the frank eye 
and the frank tongue, that says, ‘I go simply 
to see my kind,” than the flimsy pretence that 
professes to worship art, yet knows nothing of 
its deep, sacred meaning. 

I thought this to myself, because I saw how 
hollow the exclamations of many were, and how 
stereotyped the sentences in which the crowd 
praised or blamed. 

“Come, you are tired of all this,” said my 
escort, and found me a seat apart, where 
marble groups rose in white harmonious sym- 
metry. 

‘Janie,’ he spoke, “what strange bond of 
sympathy is there between us? It seems as if 
we ought to spend our lives together.” 

This was more than I could endure. He to 
call me “Janie,” and in that fashion. If I had 
been a silly little moth, however, it was but fair 
that I should get my wings singed, just a little, 
to pay for my folly. 

“Stop, Mr. Egerton De Sayres!” I burst forth, 
after a second’s pause, ‘‘this has gone quite far 
enough. You know better than I can tell you 
the man you are. I understood you from the 
first. ‘You thought to break a country heart 
for pastime.’ I had never met a finished man 
of society such as I saw you to be. I wished 
to investigate you, to understand the value of 
that which you represented—to weigh the coin 
that passes so current everywhere. I might as 
well be plain; you know that to love a woman 
such‘as I am, just for herself, would be for you, 
impossible.” 

“You do me wrong,” said Mr. De Sayres, 
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wincing slightly, yet speaking with a show 
of feeling. 

“No,” returned I, with determination. ‘It 
is as well for you to hear the trutl for once. 
My heaft was meant for something bett@r than 
a plaything. Mr. De Sayres, there are nobler 
occupations for a man, believe me, than this 
silly game society plays, in which vanity holds 
the trump-card, and where the winner loses 
always.” 

“Loses, Miss Moss? How?” 

“With the empty triumph of winning that 
which, gained, is never prized. Will it pay, 
Mr. De Sayres, for the ‘womanhood defaced, 
the manhood soiled and marred?” 

“Hardly, Miss Moss.” 

“Iam going home to-morrow, sir. Let me 
leave a lesson with you. You will have learned 
there are women that only genuine, manly worth 
can win. I shall have learned to hold te 
all the coming years, be they many or few, the 
value of the truest heart that ever beat.” 

“Oh! you are——” 

“Yes,” said I, not suffering the sentence to 
be finished. ‘Now take me back to my aunt.” 

Mr. De Sayres complied with my request, 
and came back with me, wearing a very sober 
face. 

“She has been reading me such a lecture, 
madam,” declared he to my aunt. 

Not caring to show she was discomfited, my 
aunt said, simply, 

“I trust you will improve upon it, Mr. De 
Sayres.” . 

“T trust I shall,” compressing his lips, and 
raising his eyebrows. 

“T must leave to-morrow,” I told my aunt 
that night. ‘You and the girls will be suré to 
come and spend the summer with us?” 





‘«By all means,” rejoined aunt Eliza, promptly. 
‘You know we all love the country in the 
summer-time, not to speak of its being so 
altogether out of date for anybody who is amy- 
body to stay in town at that time.” 

The girls were ‘‘delighted,” too; they had 
enjoyed the last summer they had spent with 
usso much. So you see it was a satisfactory 
barter on all sides. 

Stephen met me at the depot. 

“You look just the same lady-bird, only a 
trifle soberer or wiser, it may be.” * 

“Yes, Stephen, I am wiser with a very sad, 
new wisdom.” 

‘«What is the matter, little Janie? Have you 
been trying to solve that troublesome problem— 
society?” 

“Yes, Stephen; and I’ve found out the solu- 
tion.” 

‘“‘Well, what is that?” 

‘Oh, it all means, or, at all events, the finale 
is—Cash or Barter!” 

‘Pure selfishness, then, is the governing mo- 
tive of the bright, gay world you have been 
testing during your absence?” 

“Pure selfishness, Stephen.” 

‘And yet,’ looking at me with envious wist- 
fulness, .‘‘there might be one kind of barter 
you owe to somebody that wouldn’t be selfish- 
ness.” : 

For once, at all events, one woman was open 
as sunlight. I have seen enough of schemes to 
make me in love with truth forevermore. 

‘I know what you mean, dear. I have your 
heart, you shall have mine to keep forever, an’ 
so it please you.” 

And this fair exchange has been the most 
blessed, beautiful event that has happened me 
in my whole lifetime. 
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BY SYLVIE A. 


New thoughts of thee come thronging, dearest one; 
The night-bird’s melody awakes a strain 
Of unforgotten music—half a pain; 

Yet, oh! so sweet! and I am not alone! 


The mild, soft eyes of angels on ane shine; 
The fleecy cloud is like an angel's wing; 
The mutic like the strain the seraphs sing— 
T heard it once, when you, I thought, were mine. 


Thad a glimpse of Heaven-@what man has more? 
That song you sang me, when adown:the tide 
We floated idly, nestled side by side, 

And saw not Death, the archer, on the shore! 

The stars are friends, and out beneath thelr beam 


I live again that transient hour of bliss; 
Vou. LI.--14 
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I feel an angel’s soft, bewildering kiss, 
And know it is not all an idle dream. 


I hear the night-birds, and I know the song— 
Only one song they ever sing to me; 
And then a moonlit winding stream I see— 
A boat with two the tide bears swift along. 


A form upon the bank, with watchfal eye— 
A mystic form—one not of earthly mould; 
I tremble, and my very heart grows cold; 

I hear his wings, as Death comes sweeping by. 


I fold the slight form by me to my heeft ; 
I kiss the lips, and feel their icy chill; 
I struggle with the fiend with stubborn will, 
. But Azrael conquers—tears our souls apart. 
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CHAPTER IIl. 

«“I—I insist upon nothing, sir, Only that you 
keep quiet and try to sleep.” 

“Give me more ice, then?” 

She held the glass to his lips; but he was im- 
patient, and, seizing the lumps of ice with his 
fingers, ground them to powder between his 
white teeth. Then he looked up in her face 
and laughed, calling her Ruby, and asking if 
it wasn’t a fair game to get all one conld, and 
give nothing; a game she had played at so 
often, and which he knew something of. Oh, 
yes! as some one might learn to her cost.” 

“This is all wild talk, and means nothing,” 
Zua would say, speaking in a low voice to Mrs. 
Test. ‘‘People never do mean anything when 
out of their heads, except in books.” 

The young girl tried to believe this; but, 
somehow, the insane words that really sprang 
from this raging fever, wounded her not a little. 
She began to hate the word that he used so 
often; and had she possessed a red jewel of 
any kind, I think she would have flung it over 
the terrace into the water that very night. As 
- it was, she only listened the more attentively, 
and watched her father’s guest with keen inte- 

rest. Mrs. Test wondered, as the patient grew 
more and more delirious, why Zua did not haf 
her father summoned, and suggested going to 
him once; but the young girl seemed to prize 
her post in the sick room, and would not hear 
of her father being disturbed on any account. 
The doctor would soon be there and set every- 
thing right. But the patient, hearing this, cried 
out that nothing could be right while he was 
forced to travel through that hot desert, with 
burning sand in his face, and not a green thing 
.in sight; lame, too, and with fire in all his 
bones. Who dared to say that such things were 
right?” 

Zua was a brave girl, but she had little expe- 
rience, and all this wild language frightened 
her. 

‘‘Oh! I do wish the doctor would come,” she 
said, leaning her head on the sill of the open 
window, and clasping her hands in some feeling 
that was almost a prayer. 
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A sigh passed her, like the wind sweeping 
the honeysuckle-vines that draped the balcony; 
but it came from a wild, human heart, so close 
to the window that Zua might have touched the 
woman it had lured so close to the sick-room, 
had she but reached forth her hand. For Ruby 
Gray had left her little boat, and crept up to 
that veranda so stealthly, that even the sleep- 
less house-dog did not hear her; and sitting 
down in one of those old-fashioned hickory 
chairs that stood in that house, as parlor furni- 
ture, before the revolution, she leaned her head 
against the clap-boards and listened greedily, 
as a thirsty traveler lends his ear for the first 
sound of running wafer. She could not hear 
much, certainly, for delirium is always ram- 
bling and indistinct; but once or twice her own 
name came, ringing loud and clear, from those 
hot lips, at which her heart leaped, like a bird, 
at the call of its mate, and settled down again, 
taking her breath with it. Then came the 
tramp of horses, and a faint sound of wheels 
coming down the turfy, private road, which 
caused a commotion in the sick-room; and Zua 
Wheaton ran to the end window again, making 
a splendid picture of herself, as she had done 
once before that evening; and Mrs. Test went 
into the hall, when she flung open both leaves 
of the broad, double-door, the breeze rushed 
through, and set her lamp flickering till her 
old face was surrounded with dancing shadows 
as the doctor entered, while Billy Clark sat on 
Flash, and, leaning down, looked through the 
door, thinking that Zue might come out of the 
sick-room to thank him. Poor fellow! when 
he saw only Mrs. Test, he rode slowly back to 
the stable and put the horse up. Then he crept 
back into the hall, and, standing by the open 
door, listened to what went on in the sick-room. 

All this time Ruby Gray was gliding down 
the veranda-steps, and clearing thg terrace in 
breathless haste; for she feared detection, now 
that the doctor had «ome, and escaped to the 
shore like a criminal. There she sat in her 
tiny boat, gazing with wistful eyes, half full of 
tears, upon the light which streamed from that 
sick-chamber, so overcome with natural grief 
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that the friends she had left in that grand hotel 
in the city would not, one of them, have recog- 
nized her. With the quick feeling which springs 
from real sorrow she watched that dim light, 
wondering if the man lying there would ever 
be conscious of her presence again, and work- 
ing herself into a terror of apprehension, which 
was mofe natural than any feeling she had ex- 
perienced for years. At last she saw a flitting 
shadow coming down the terrace, and held her 
brpath till it came forward in the form of Billy 
Clark. 

“Marm, mar, I come to tell you that the 
doctor thinks he’ll die, sure enough. It’s on 
the brain.” 

There was aslight cry—a struggle—and 
Ruby Gray fell, insensible, into the bottom of 
the boat. 

Billy Clark stepped down into the boat and 
lifted the senseless woman, with a great strain 
of all his powers, from her prostrate position. 
Holding her head up with one arm, he dashed 
cold, salt water into her face by handfuls.. For 
a time the still, white face lay upward to the 
sky, like that of a dead woman; but after a few 
dashes of the salt water, a spasm passed over 
it, mouth, nostrils, and those long, golden eye- 
lashes began to tremble, and, with a sudden 
effort, Ruby Gray started up, looking wildly 
into Billy Clark’s face. 

“Was it you that told me?” 

Her words were sharp; her frame quivered 
all over, as if the reckless use of cold water had 
chilled her through. 

“Yes, it was me; but I didn’t mean to hurt 
you so!” said Clark, penitently. 

Ruby put a hand to her left side. 

“Yes, you did hurt me. It come so suddeft; 
but—but, perhaps, I did not hear rightly. He, 
that is, the gentleman up yonder, is worse. Was 
not that what you were saying?” 

“No. I said more than that, I’m afraid.” 

“More?” she whispered, shrinking away from 
him; ‘then it was all true? God help me!” 

“I said the toughest and cruelest thing that 
ever was said to a fellow-creature, when—— 
but no matter. If I’d known, I wouldn’t a done 
it, on no account whatever. Perhaps he’ll live 
in spite of the doctor. . Since I’ve seen how it 
makes you feel, I almost hope he will.” 

“Almost hope that he will! Oh! my good 
fellow, pray for it, if you ever prayed in your 
life. If I only knew how! If I only knew how!” 

Ruby Gray wrung her hands in a wild rush 
of grief as she said this; and at last lifted them 
toward heaven, calling out in piteous helpless- 
ness, 





“Tf I only knew how! If Fotly knew how!” 

Poor creature, with all her accomplishments 
and exquisite powers of fascination, she did not 
know how to ask a merciful God to lift the pain 
from her heart; or to spare the man who lay 
suffering so keenly almost within earshot of her 
moans. 

«Just try to remember, ‘Our Father, who art 
in heaven,’ if nothing else seems to come na- 
tural,”’ said Billy, brimming over with sym- 
epathy; “‘perhaps I could help you out a littl 
in that.” , 

Ruby Gray turned her large, blue eyes on 
that meager face, and answered with a sad 
shake of the head, “‘Oh! that asks too much, 
and too little! All I want on earth is his life.” 

Billy made a great struggle against some- 
thing that rose up in his heart like a mountain 
of lead. 

» “If I was to die to-morrow, nobody would 
feel like that,” he said. ‘But if he dies, eon- 
sarn him! two of you would be going into fits, 
and harrering a feller’s heart in his bosom with 
your tears and screeches, all because he’s six 
feet high, and has a great black mustacher shin- 
ing with bear’s-grease, and white teeth shining 
through, Didn’t he grit them, though, when 
the doctor sot his leg! It would have made 
you shiver all over to hear the bones grate.” 

“Oh! don’t, don’t!” pleaded Ruby Gray, 
shaking visibly, and putting the wet hair wildly 
back from her temples. 

“She didn’t give up so; but stood elgse to the 
door while the doctors did it, white as chalk, 
with her teeth sot, and her eyes a shining like 
stars. When he yelled out that once, she gave 
one sharp scream; but that was all. Nobody 
heard her but me; and I could a given him an 
extra wrench just where he lay, choking back 
the groans, and quivering all over, with great 
drops pouring like rain down his face, and his 
thick hair all limp and wet through—just as 
yours is now. Yes, I could a done it. Shé’d 
no business to scream for him. What's he to 
her? She never sot-eyes on him before to-day.” 

Ruby Gray trembled less now; and Billy could 
see, even in that dim light, that life and fire was 
kindling in those blue eyes. Her voice, too, 
changed when she addressed him again. 

‘You are right, Mr. Clark. Why did she hang 
about the door? It was no place for a lady!” 

**No, never it was.” + 

“But he did not know,” she added, more 
gently. 

“What of that? Idid. I saw it all.” 

Ruby sprang up in the boat. 

- “Hark! what is that?” she said, listening 
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**He’s getting wilder and wilder, It’s of no ; 


use, doctors can’t save him. Besides, this one 
has just gone away. I must go back, they ex- 
pect me to set up with him the rest of the 
night.” 

«You, and alone?’ 

“Yes, that’s the way it is settled. The doctor 
says Miss Zua is tired out, and must.go to bed; 
and the old lady, too. They have got a.tough 
siege before ’em, he says, and must have all the 
rest they can get.” 

“And has she gone?” 

“Yes, Lreckon so. The doctor said she should 
before he left the house; and he’s a chap that 
usually has his own way.” 

“And that old lady?” 

“Qh! she’ll be glad enough to go. Old women 
like her are not so fond of setting up nights. 
But I see her looking out of the window. She 
niust wait, though, till I row you across to the 
Point.” t 

“No, I will not permit it.” 

“But how will you get home?” 

**AsT came. One pair of oars is enough, and 
I can pull them.” 

Billy looked anxiously over the little bay, and 
back upon the farm-house, where the gleams of 
a shaded light stole faintly through the clus- 
tering honeysuckles. 

«Let me push your boat off, then,” he said, 
wading knee deep into the water, and prepar- 
ing to put forth all his little strength. “It’s a 
shame to let you go alone—but I can’t help it; 
that fellow is strong as a lion, and might scare 
the old woman out of her senses.” 

Ruby Gray put her hand on those with which 
Billy grasped the edge of the boat. 

‘‘No, don’t push it off, Mr. Clark, I’ve a great 
favor to ask of you.” 

» Billy dropped his hands from under her touch, 
and stood knee deep in the rising tide, looking 
at her, 

“«Let me wait here, Mr. Clark, and when you 
are quite alone, open the door softly which leads 
to the veranda. I—I will steal through, and— 
and—— Oh, Mr. Clark! if he must die, let me 
see him once more! I shall never be happy 
again if you refuse me.” 

‘Refuse. you! Don’t I know what it is? 
Haven’t I lain under them currant-bushes half 
the night just to see the glimmer that comes 
and goes in her chamber? Sometimes she 
comes to the window and lifts the muslin cur- 
tain; then I feel tears come up, warm and full 
into my eyes, and I go home thankful. Refuse 
cou! I’d as soon turn away the lamb that comes 
ileating to my door when its mother is lost.” 


, 





Ruby Gray leaned forward, took Billy’s wet 
hands in hers and, kissed them, spite of the 
briny water with which they were dripping. 

«How good you are! How I thank you,” she 
said, her sweet voice rendered deeper and 
richer from the tears that swelled into it. 

“Oh! if she would only do that once, J 
wouldn’t ask to live a minute after that,” said 
Clark, plaintively; but she never will—no, 
never; that sick fellow has come straight be- 
tween us.” i 

“No, no! that shall never be,” cried Ruby, 
with»a passionate gesture. ‘‘Whatever else 
may happen, fe shall not interfere. Only let 
me see him for one little half-hour. Give me 
some signal when you are quite alone. Come 
‘to the window, or change the light, I shall un- 
derstand.” 

‘Pll come to the window and lean out. But 
first let me drag this little craft further ou to 
the beach, or the tide will wash it away. There, 
it’s all safe. Keep a good look-out for the win- 
dow, you shall see him, and no one the wiser 
for it,” 

“Thank you! Oh, thank you! but don’t be 
long.” . 

“The minute they are all safe in bed, you 
will see a fellow about my size leaning from 
that window. There, she’s looking out again.” 

Billy ran up the beach, and; taking a short 
cut across the gardens, went toward the house. 
Ruby Gray watched him with anxious eyes till 
she saw him pass, like a shadow, across the 
veranda, and enter the house, Keeping her 
eyes on the open window, she saw the shadow 
of a woman crossing and recrossing the rpom; 
then a light gleamed in the hall, mountéd to 
the upper slory, and went out suddenly in one 
of the gable-windows, leaving everything in 
that part of the house dark and still. 

Minutes went by after this, numbering in all 
nearly half an hour; then the spare figure of 
Billy Clark framed itself in the window, and 
beckoned her forward. 

Ruby had been cowering in the boat, cold, 
shivering, and oppressed by her wet garments; 
but she sprang up with a little cry of joy, and 
passing recklessly over blossoming tulip-beds, 
and golden crocus-borders just dying out of 
flower, glided with the noiseless step of a ghost 
on to the veranda. Clark heard the trail of 
her garments across the boards, stole softly to 
the door on tip-toe to let her into the hall. 

‘Hush! this way,” he whispered, leading her 
toward the parlor bed-room, The hand which 
touched hers trembled, and Ruby shrunk back 
shocked by a sudden fear. 
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“So dark, so still. Is he dead? Is he dead?” 

“No, not a bit of it!” said Clark, with feeble 
bitterness. “‘He’s getting quieter and quieter. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he cheats the doctor and 
gets well, after all. Then, again, it’s because 
he’s tired himself out with talking; there’s no 
guessing about such a chap as that; it’s a sort 
of fellow that don’t show himself in this part of 
the country often. I wish they wouldn’t come at 
all. They’re of no sort of use, only to set quiet 
families inte an uproar.” 

Buby did not hear half of this, for it was 
spoken under the breath, and her attention 
was fully occupied, for they were now in the 
parlor, and through the open door she saw 
Moreton lying upon a bed that was all white- 
ness, like a snow-drift, and which threw out 
the rich color which fever gave to his face in 
splendid relief. His bright eyes, full of the 
fiery glow of suffering, wandered restlessly 
about the reom; the hair lay in masses around 
his forehead, and was just breaking out from 
the damps of agony into bright curling waves. 
His lips were slightly parted, and tae hot 
breath came panting through, parching them 
as it went. One arm was flung over his head, 
the other was clutching fiercely at the white 
counterpane. 





His eyes fell upon the beautiful 
woman who came toward him in breathless 
agitation, and a laugh broke from his hot lips, 
sharp and quick, like a flash of fire-crackers. 
“There comes mf Ruby, gem of gems! pearl 
of pearls! the woman of women! I knew that 
she would set forth to meet me. Why not? Did 


she not invite me to come? Did I offer? No, 
no! Come here, coquette! beautiful coquette! 
Queen of flirts, come here! and let me look in 
that face. Why, how natural it is; the hair all 
down, half in curl, half out; the eyes, why they 
look like weeping. Ruby, Ruby! if you had 
always been like that, no angel could have 
stepped between us; no angel with-—— No 
matter what she is like. Why didn’t you look 
like that before, womanly and human, all the 
art washed out? Are you sorry, or is this only 
& part of the whole?” 
These words, half insane, yet with an under- 
lying of truth in them, struck ‘the woman with 
_ & pang of sudden illumination. In all her inter- ; 
course with the man lying before her, she had 
not dreamed that he thought of her thus. Had 
all his honied flattery and chivalric homage 
meant only this? ‘Did he deem her artful, 
capricious, merely the flirt which so many had, 
in fact, found her to their cost? The thought 
stung her like aserpent. Up to that wry day 
she had been quite unconscious how much of 





real natural passion had mingled with her in- 
tercourse with that man. Now she felt in every 
fibre of her being how dear he was to her; 
how dark and dreary the world would be with- 
out him. She had encouraged, nay, sought 
his attentions, as women«sometimes will who 
have mingled much with the world and become 
worldly; first, because he was the handsomest 
and most brilliant man who made the hotel his 
head-quarters; and again, because her taste 
and: vanity were both satisfied by his séeming 
preference of herself. But now when he lay 
before her, ill and ‘suffering, with fever-fires 
lighting up his face and mocking words on his 
lips, she knew, by the pang at her heart, how 
deeply he was beloved, how little his posses- 
sions or standing in society—things she had 
prized so highly—had to do with this love. At 
first she might have thought only of these 
things; for this new passion could alone have 
lifted a character like hers out of its natural 
selfishness. But now she thought only of the 
man—of the sweet words he had whispered in 
her ear, and the attentions which were more 
precious, even in their memory, than the adora- 
tion of a thousand levers could ever be again. 

Then the sick man spoke again, 

“‘Ts she here yet ?” 

Ruby Gray fell on her knees by the bed, 
natural, ardent, artd full of womanly affection. 

“Preston, Preston, I am here!’ she said, 
suppressing the passionate grief in her voice 
till it came forth in a low wail. 

He attempted to lift himself from the pillow; 
but something held him fast to the bed, and he 
only struggled to no avail. Then, turning his 
head so as to look her in the face, he mur- 
mured, 

“Oh! it is only Ruby! only Ruby Gray!” 

Ruby: looked back on Billy Clark, who stood 
by the window, and said, in a plaintive voice, 
claiming sympathy even from him, 

“He is wholly out of his mind!” 

“Crazy as a kite with the string broken,” 
answered Billy; ‘and what’s worse, he ain't 
likely to come out of it. By-and-by he'll flash 
up and go off.” 

“No, no! They cannot say that; see how 
full of rich life he is!” ; 

“Scorching. hot fever! That’s what it all 
means!” 

Ruby took the white hand which had been 
wildly tossed over the bedside, and pressed her 
quivering lips upon it. 

“No!” she murmured; ‘‘no! he must not 
die. If he only knew how I love him, it would 
drive death back. Oh! he sought for it, he 
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pined for it; he will prize it somuch—this love 
which seems to make me and him immortal. 
Great heavens! if I could only make him under- 
stand it.” 

“Qh! I understand, I understand,” mut- 
tered the sick man. ‘It is you who have 
atrapped me down as they did the poor mar- 
tyrs of old, burning me up with*fre; but you 
shall not see the pain. I have held hotter 
things in my bosom, and nobody knew. What 
are you crying for, pretty witch? Go away! 
Go away! It isthe other one I want ; she brings 
ice, ice, ice!” 

«How he raves! Oh! if he could but listen 
and comprepend!” she cried, wringing her 
white hands, and looking piteously at Billy» 
Clark, who was crying like a great boy. 

‘* But he won’t. I tell you, he’s bound to die, 
cutting about, rightand left, like that. Better 
leave him alone.” 


** Leave me alone! Leave 


Who says that? 


me alone; that is exactly it. Then the angels 
come and minister to me; black-eyed angels, 
with red scarfs streaming on the air, and such 
sweet looks, fall of mercy and love. Just now 
L saw her floating away among the roses. Who 
says that angels have blue eyes, and hair like 


sunbeams? Oh, yes!.I remember that sort of 
thing took with Ruby. She loved her hair, 
those great blue eyes, and ail the rest, so much 
that there was no room for another love to 
creep in. Did you ever see her in the German, 
whirling, whirling, whirling, with the snow of 
her dress drifting about her, and—and—— But 
my angel, with the black eyes, never dances the 
German. No man’s arm ever girds her waist. 
Besides, she gives me ice—cool—cool ice; 
gathered with her own hands from the springs 
of heaven.” i 

Ruby arose from her knees,.sad and dis- 
heartened. She knew well enough that all this 
was delirium; but it smote her on the heart all 
the same. 

“Give me some ice,” she said, humbly; “he 
needs drink. It is the fever which makes him 
talk so.”’ ‘ 

Billy brought the dish of broken ice, and 
gave it to her, muttering, “It’s no use your 
trying; he’s sure to go!” 

Ruby took a fragment of the ice, with a wan 
smile, and placed it between the red lips of the 
patient. But he shook his’ head angrily, and 
the ice fell back against her hand, shocking her 
like a wound. 

“He will not’ take it from me! Oh! what 
have I done that he should hate me so!” 

“Crying, crying, crying—always crying! as 





if there was not tears enough in the world 
without that.. Come here, young man, I want 
to know something. Does a fellow always die 
after he sees angels, or is he dead before?” * 

“Oh, Preston! try to recollect. Try to know 
me,” pleaded Ruby Gray. 

“Qh! I recollect, of course. Haven't I been 
in your parlor a hundred times? Haven’t I-— 
But what is the-use? Why can’t you let a poor 
fellow rest? It puts the other to flight every 
time youcome. She don’t like you, and never 
will. Goaway!—that isa good little witch. | 
like you well enough—indeed, I do; but you 
keep her away, and that troubles me.” 

Ruby Gray went off to an open window, and, 
sitting down by it, sobbed piteously; just then 
a low knock* sounded at the door. Ruby 
started up in affright, and looked wildly at 
Clark, whose thin face waxed white at the 
sound. 

*‘It is her knock,” he whispered. 

Quick as lightning, Ruby sprang through the 
open window into the veranda. Clark caught 
one glance of her tear-stained face, as she 
looked back, and then opened the door. 

Zua Wheaton stood on the threshold, in her 
loose, white morning dress, over which she 
had wrapped a scarlet shawl. 

“Is he worse, Billy?” she inquired, stealing 
into the room on tip-toe. 

“T have heard his voice rising and falling 
for some time. Is he worse?” 

**Not particularly, Miss Zua,” answered 
Clark, trembling like a culprit. ‘+He’s out of 
his head, and rampages a good deal in his 
speech; but it ain’t at all likely he'll go of 
before morning.”’ 

“«Go off,” questioned Zua, in affright. ‘What 
do you mean?” 

“Nothing; only what the doctor said, Miss 
Zua. ‘If the fever sets in,’ says he, ‘there isn’t 
no chance for him, it’ll sweep him off like 8 
tornado,’ says he.” 

‘And has the fever set in?” 

“Good and strong--burning, I shouid say.” 

Billy spoke with a sort of glee, for he watched 
her pale face cloud over with sudden terror, and 
grew bitter at the sight. 

“Billy Clark,” said Zua, trembling and white, 
‘go after the doctor again. If there is danger, 
he must be called.” 

‘No, Miss Zua, I am obeying orders, and 
mustn’t leave this room till daybreak. It might 
be his death.” 

“His death! His death! . Is that possible? 
Is there really so much danger?” 

She went up to the bed and took Moreton’s 
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hand in-hers, It was hot, and dry, so hot that 
she almost cried out with sudden dread. But 
Moreton; who had been lying with his eyes 
closed for a time, opened them and smiled upon 
her.. Then he fell away again, muttering some- 
thing which-she did not comprehend. Just as 
that smile crossed the siek man’s lips, a pale 
face was looking into the window, and shrunk 
away again like the visage of a ghost. Then 
the shrubbery near the terrace-steps was dis- 
turbed; and directly there came a line of silver 
rippling over the water, where a tiny boat cut 
through it, making for the Point. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER IV. 


A woman too meanly clad for a lady, and 
yet with a look. and air which bespoke gentle 
breeding, came timidly up the broad stair-case 
of the Fifth Avenue hotel, and, approaching 
the kind-faced man who stood there, asked if 
Mrs. Ruby Gray was in, and if he would tell 
her where to find that lady’s room. 

The man who, from his position, had learned 
to knew the signs of a gentlewoman, answered 
the stranger respectfully, as if she had been an 
empress, that Mrs. Ruby Gray had gone into the 
country, and might not be back for a month. 

The woman seemed greatly disappointed, if 
not distressed, by this intelligence. She leaned 
against the wall, and looked wistfully at the 
servant’s chair, as if she longed to rest a mo- 
ment. Theodore pushed it toward her, scarcely 
thinking what he did-—for with him a kindly 
impulse came before thought, and there was 
something in the. woman’s face that touched 
him deeply. She sunk into the chair, thanking 
him only with a silent,motion of the lips. It 
was just after the general dinner-hour at the 
-hotel, and a crowd of persons were passing up 
and down the corridors, on their way from the 
dining-room. The woman saw this, and made 
an effort to move on, but her limbs trembled 
and gave way, failing her as she attempted to 
Tise. 

“Sit still—sit still, no one will see you,” said 
Theodore, standing purposely between her and 
the people, who went smiling and chatting up 
and down the long front corridor, forming a gor- 
gceous panorama of prosperous life. The ladies 
sweeping the carpet with their silken trains, 
and massing rich colors together in groups, 
which an artist would. have been puzzled to 
excel; the gentlemen, forgetting all business, 
even the price of gold, for that one genial hour, 
and giving themselves up to such happiness as 


; only the society of refined women can give, } 





when surrounded with everything that is bright 
and cheerfal. p 

The poor woman sitting on Theodore’s hall- 
chair saw all this with dull, weary eyes. The 
time had been when she too had held an honored 
place in scenes like that; when the proudest of 
those lovely women would have been gratified 
had she formed one of their brilliant groups. 
Indeed, she saw two or three faces well known 
to her, and shrank away from their recognition 
with a sort of shame. But she need not have 
feared notice. Women of her seeming class 
were constantly moving: up and down the pas- 
sages of that vast hotel, performing such mis- 
sions as the poor arte forever rendering to the 
rich, and her presence there, protected as she 
was by Theodore, passed unheeded. So she 
sat still, afraid to trust her limbs again, yet 
anxious to take her misery out of that brilliant 
crowd, As she sat thus, weak, faint, and dis- 
heartened, a young man came out of the dining- 
room, laughing gayly, and conversing with two 
or three gentlemen, with whom he seemed on 
especial terms of intimacy. He was a hand- 
some, and rather dashing fellow; and but for a 
certain air of dissipation, which suggested care- 
less habits and late hours, might hage been 
considered the most distinguished person in all 
that erowd of loungers. He left the gentlemen, 
whose hospitality he had evidently been re- 
ceiving, joined a splendidly-dressed woman, 
who seemed to be expecting his approach, and 
passed the poor woman so close that his gar- 
ments brushed hers. She was looking down, 
and must have discovered his presence by some 
intuition more subtle than sight, for she started 
up and cried out, ‘‘Charles,” in a voiee that 
would, have touched a heart of stone. 

The young man turned suddenly, and the 
bleod rushed red and hot into his face. Then 
he gave a haughty lift of the head, and passed 
on as if that pathetic ery had neither reached 
his ear, or his heart. The woman knew that he 
had seen her, and stifled the second ery which 
sprang to her lips; but the effort was too much. 
She made a feeble effort to move on, threw out 
her hands dizzily, like a blind woman who felt 
herself in peril, and would have fallen prone 
on the carpet, had not Theodore caught her as 
she was sinking. 

A small parlor, close at hand, was fortunately 
empty. Theodore supported the poor lady into 
this room, and placed her on a sefa, where she 
fainted dead away. 

Theodore left the room, and, with delicate 
tact, closed the door after him. Thrée ladies 
had paused outside, in such gentle conversation 
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as good and gracious women love to interchange 
when they meet. Theodore knew them to be 
kindly and gentle, so he approached the group, 
and in a few hasty words related what had hap- 
pened. A look of sympathetic pity passed over 
each sweet face—for the beauty which springs 
from a quick intellect and delicate sensibilities 
was theirs in beautiful perfection. With one 
impulse they entered the pretty blue parlor, 
which looked so cool and pleasant with its 
azure furniture, and carpets of delicate dove 
color, arabesqued with blue, where they found 
the poor lady lying pale, lifeless, and with a 
look of pain on her thin features. 

Down upon her knees fe}l the larger of these 
three women, raising that weary head on her 
arm, and calling softly for water, wine, any- 
thing that would drive the deathly pallor from 
those pinched lips. 

Theodore brought everything she wanted 
promptly; and the other two ladies rubbed 
those cold hands, and forced wine between the 
parted teeth, looking at each other in vague 
terror, for it seemed as if the breath never 
would eome through them again. They were 


great friends, these three women, and took 
commons cause in any case of distress that 


came before them; and the sorrows of the poor 
woman was so apparent in her face, that all the 
eharity in their fine characters was completely 
aroused. 

**Get a spoon and pour the wine through her 
lips, Lizzy,” said the Roman-like matron, who 
held the sufferer in her arms. 

Lizzy, for these young women called each 
other lovingly by their given names, as inti- 
mate friends will, turned her blue eyes brightly 


on her friend, and smiled as only the gentle 3° 


and good can smile. 

‘She swallows from the glass; there is no 
need. See, see, how eagerly she drinks.” 

True enough, the poor lady—for, spite of her 
worn garments, she was a lady—opened her 
eyes ‘fully, and a faint light shone in them. 
The wine had brought some redness to her lips, 
and she looked eagerly at the glass, asking for 
more with her eyes. 

‘«‘Willit hurt her, Nannie?” said the blue-eyed 
lady they called Lizzy, withholding the glass 
with evident reluctance. ‘‘We may do harm.” 

Then the third lady, who had stood near the 
sofa, watching the efforts of her friends, came 
forward and took the glass from that little, 
hesitating hand. 

“Give her all she can drink, Lizzy,” she 
said, with that quick animation which bespeaks 
@ positive character. 





“But, Laura, dear, it might hurt her, she 
seems so weak.” - 

“Exactly the reason that wine will do her 
good,” answered Laura, filling the glass with 
her own hands, and holding it to the sufferer’s 
lips, while her face shone with smiles, and her 
dark eyes brightened. ‘Come, madam, drink 
off a full glass; then tell us how we can help 
you.” 

The woman held out her tremulous hand for 
the wine, and drank it-off slowly, and with an 
appearance of keen relish. 

“Thank you,” she said, in a low voice; “ it 
makes me feel strong. Pray do not let me 
trouble you.” 

“Trouble!” said the dark-eyed Laura, filling 
the glass again. “I only wish it were some- 
thing that would really do you good. Now your 
hands are getting warm. Are you subject to 
these fainting fits?” 

“‘Sometimes. No, never I should say. But I 
will try to walk now.. Thank you. I am so 
much better.” , 

She stood up, strengthened by the wine, but 
still trembling, and somewhat confused in her 
mind. All at once a thought seemed to strike 
her, and she looked wildly on the sweet, ear- 
nest face of the lady they called Lizzy, with 
such questioning wistfulness that the gentle- 
hearted lady felt a mist of tears clogding her 
eyes. é 
‘*Is there anything else we can do for you?” 
she questioned. . 

“If you would but whisper to him that I am 
here, and leave me alone with him only a few 
moments,” she answered. ‘‘E want to speak 
with him so mugh.” 

‘““Who is it you wish to see?” questioned 
Laura, promptly. ‘I will do it for you.” 

“A young gentleman—Mr. Charles Gray. I 
saw him in the passage walking with a lady— 
at least I think so.” - 

“Yes, yes, of course you did; though who 
the new flame is I cannot imagine. He used 
to come often enough when his dashing young 
sister-in-law was here. He was dining with a 
party of gentlemen. Well, is it him you wish 
to see?” ; 

“Yes, itis him. I didnot know that he.was 
here. Jf you would but speak to him.” 

“I will, of course I will. But who’shall I 
say——”’ 

‘“‘His—his m—— Say that a lady—that fs, 
a& person——”’ 

The poor woman stopped short, and looked 
wistfully around on the kind faces surrounding 
her. “ 
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“If you would let me see him in here alone,” 
she faltered. It is so long—so long.” 

The lady whom the others had addressed as 
Nannie broke in here. 

«You shall see him where and how you like,” 
she said. “I know young Mr. Gray, and will 
tell him about it.” 

She went out of the room, moying like some 
young Roman matron intent on good deeds, 
and full of noble aspirations. This woman was 
never so graceful as when she had a kind act 
to perform. Directly she came back again 
looking pained and perplexed. 

“T told him,” she said, “that is, as well as I 
was able; but he pleaded great haste to be 
gone, and said I might tell you that he would 
be sure to see you later in the evening at your 
own house.” 

“Did he? Did he promise that?” 

“Yes, quite earnestly; but he spoke hur- 

riedly, and did really seem in haste. The 
young lady tried to keep him; but he would 
not stay.” 
* «Oh, it is all right! I am so much obliged,” 
answered the woman, with more animation than 
she had yet exhibited. ‘It was very wrong in 
me to faint here; but I could not help it.” 

She was stronger now. Something like hope 
was kindling in her dark eyes, and with a sweet 
look of gratitude she turned to go. 

“Good-night, ladies; I shall never forget how 
kind you have been,” she said; reaching forth 
her hand as equal greets equal, evidently for- 
getting how poverty-stricken she was. 

They took her hand, and said, ‘She was 
very good, indeed, to think so much of any 
little attention they had given her; and they all 
regretted, secretly, their inability to do more. 


She did not accept this delicate hint; but. 


went quietly away, leaving them in a little 
commotion of surprise. They did so long to 
lighten the burden this poor woman was suf- 
fering under; but she was no common person, 
and they did not know how to approach the 
grief she seemed so desirous of hiding from 
every one. ; 

“She is a lady, every inch a laily,” cried 
Laura, with her usual graceful decision. “‘How 
sweetly she thanked us!” 

“Her -poor little hands, how thin they were. 
Oh! how I wish we could do her some good,” 
said Lizzy. ‘It seems a shame to let her go 
off alone, just after that fainting fit, too. What 
if she should be taken with another in the 
street?” ® 

Suddenly struck with this idea, the three 
‘ladies went hastily into the passage, and on to 





the broad, stair-case; but the woman who had 
interested them so much was gone; and so was 
Theodore, for another person sat in his place— 
the good fellow had evidently followed her into 
the street. After awhile he came swiftly up the 
stairs again and relieved his substitute, smiling 
to himself, and muttering some pleasant words 
under his breath. The ladies went toward him. 

“Did you see her home, Theodore?” 

“Yes; or very near home.” 

“Who is she? Where does she live? 
us, perhaps we can do her some good.” 

“Don’t attempt it, ladies. I did my best to | 
say something of the kind; but the words stuck 
in my throat when she turned her eyes on me. 
Let her alone—let her alone.” 

“Perhaps it is best; but it is all very,sad, 
she seems such a lady,” said Lizzy, who faund 
it hard to give up a generous project. 

“‘She'is a lady,” muttered Theodore, “if ever 
I saw one in my life; but that makes it so hard 
to teach her.” Z 

‘“‘Where does that poor woman live, Theo- 
dore?” said a young lady, joining the group. 

“She did not seem to want me to know.” 

“But you found out? Of course, you did.” 

‘Theodore never finds out anything a lady 
wishes to be kept private,” answered the man, 
rubbing his hands nervously, ‘‘especially ladies 
who wear faded dresses and last year’s ban- 
nets.” P 

Here some one placed a card in his hand, 
which he glanced at, and the next instant was 
mounting the broad stair-case, intent on his 
duties; but shaking his head all the way, and 
muttering to himself, “What a pity! Whata 
pitty! I remember the poor lady, if no one else 
does.” ; 
While he was talking to himself, three ladies 
passed up the stair-case, smiling upon him as 
they went; for their pure Christian hearts 
knew no distinction of rank, and in this kind, 
hard-working man, they acknowledged that 
brotherhood of charity which will always link 
the good in human nature sweetly together. 

While this poor lady left nothing but gom- 
passion, and a generous wish to aid her be- 
hind, she entered an iron gate, leading to a 
small house, built in the rear of a noble block 
of buildings, whose gardens composed an open 


space, ~~ was carefully planted and pos- 


Tell 


sessed a the beauty of a park. The house 
was small, 
a net-work of light balconies could 
The shrubbery around it was well kept, and 
everything around was neat and orderly. Yet 
there was something about the place which 


ut pretty, as latticed windows and 
ake it. 
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chilled one with a sense of desolation; and 
when the woman entered it, she sighed heavily, 
and a look of settled gloom came over her face, 
clouding it mournfully. She went into what 
had once been a tastefully furnished sitting- 
room, but it was almost empty now; two chairs 
and a little round-table, with some few articles 
of china, unmatched, but exquisite in. itself, 
were all the articles of use or comfort that the 
room contained. It was almost dark now; but 
the old lady lighted no candle. She opened 
the shutters wide, and used the last purple 
glow of sunset in putting away her bonnet and 
“shawl in a closet, which seemed empty when 
she opened it, Then she dusted the chairs; 
and gathering some honeysuckle sprigs from a 
vine that coiled its rich masses of leaves and 
blossoms around the window, arranged it in 
one of the china-cups, leaving it to fill the 
room with its delicate odor. 

When this was done, she seated herself by 
the window, and allowed the calm twilight, to 
gather around her, sighing gently to herself 
as its shadows crept darker and darker around 
her. The woman had evidentl¥ learned a great 


lesson of patience; for she sat motionless till 
the moon arose, and cast its soft light on the 


bare floor, like: bars of silver. 

Thus she sat hours and hours, watehing for 
that young man to fulfill his promise, till the 
city was fast settling into that faint, solemn 
hum of slumberous life, which is more im- 
pressive than absolute stillness. At last this 
poor, patient watcher grew restless and weary 
of the heavy life that lay, like a weight, in her 
bosom. The moonbeams revealed her face, 
pale and wan, like that of a ghost, marked 
with the suffering of a painful transfiguration. 
She got up with difficulty, and attempted to 
walk the room, but sat down again, panting 
for breath, and cramped in all her limbs. 

“Will he come? Ah me! how long igis! How 
hard to wait, wait, and hear nothing but that 
dull, far-off’sound, and the soft rustle of the 
leaves, that whisper, whisper, whisper, and yet 
say nothing to comfort me. If he knew how 
many days it is since I have tasted a whole- 
some meal, he would not keep me waiting so. 
God help me! how I have suffered; and he, 
looking so well, dining sumptuously. There, 
there! how selfish hunger makegone. Of 
course, some one invited him, . was 
why he went; it was natural he should want 
to forgé all his troubles—I wish I could—poor 
boy. I am glad that he can enjoy himself a 
little; though it does seem a little hard, when 
he does not come near me for days together.” 





She sat down again by the window, still 
listening for the steps, which had grown less 
and less frequently, as poverty made that little 
home a dreary place to visit. The house, in 
which there was so much misery, was a lovely 
object to. look upon, as the modnlight fell 
around it. Two or three full:lots had been cut 
short, and crowded into a small space, in order 
to give it room. To east and west, right and 
left, a stretch of open ground, broken up into 
little gardens, lay around it, Every window 
of the house looked out on flower-borders, rich 
with rare bulbs; and yerdant grass-plots, soft 
as velyet, and most pleasant to look upon, night 
or day; for the young roses were just budding 
on the fences, and grape-arbors were putting 
forth their blossoms; trailing draperies of 
honeysuckles swept over balconies, and wil- 
lows, loading the air with fragrance. What- 
ever of poverty was known in that house, its 
surroundings were cheerful enough. The little 
space of ground belonging to it was even luxu- 
riant in its growth of thrifty shrubbery; while 
the house itself stood, in the moonlight, a neat’ 
little djjou, such as a poet or artist might have 
chosen for the solitude which people of that 
class love so well. 

I may as well inform the reader who this 
woman is, while the person she is waiting so 
anxiously for still delays his appearance, as 
he may, for aught we know, till the morning 
breaks. 

The time had been when that old lady was 
full owner of every dwelling, and every foot of 
land to be seen from her windows, right or 
left; nay, when her husband was living, she 
might have gone into the street and walked 
block each way without coming to the extent 
of his landed possessions; but since his death, 
this property had been divided between two 
sons, one of whom had died early, leaving his 
share to his young wife, and the other portion 
had gone—well, you shall guess how and where 
when Charles Gray presents himself before his 
mother, who is so patiently waiting for him by 
that open window, so faint with hunger that 
she can scarcely keep the moan for bread back 
from her lips. 

But, how came thé widow of a rich man in 
this desperate strait? I will tell you, though 
it is an‘ old story, and has been told one way or 
another since mothers liaye been weak and 
children grasping, as profligacy generally is. 
Old Mr. Gray had divided his property by will, 
giving the widow uncontrolled possession of her 
share, and she, in an evil hour, accepted this 
in place of the dower-right, which would have 
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taken its ultimate disposal out of her hands. 
So with a warm heart and most generous na- 
ture, she was free to live luxuriously or ruin 
herself, as she pleased; and this was a great 
misfortune to a woman who had been kept in 
profound ignorance of all business affairs, and 
who shrank from them with nervous dread 
whenever they were pressed upon her. She 
loved her children with all her powers of lov- 
ing, trusted them, indulged them, and fook the 
usual fate of such tender weakness as the judg- 
ment condemns, while the heart applauds. Her 
son Charles, after the death of his father, had 
taken the reins into his own reckless hands, 
and entered life as a fast young man of the 
world. He had traveled in Europe—that is, 
had spent a year in Paris, making excursions 
here and there, perfeeted himself in the French 
language, and dipped deep into French social 
life, where it was easiest to enter, leaving 
traces of gold everywhere; and on his return 
home, was thrown with reckless habits and 
unsound principles, and such upheavings of 
fashionable life as eome and go in this country 
with the caprices of that fickle thing called 
publicopinion. For half a dozen seasons Charles 
Gray was the great catch of Newport and Sara- 
toga; drove dashing by, four-in-hand, through 
the thronged avenues of the park; was pro- 
nounced splendid, over and over again, by a 
thousand rosy. lips—petted, flattered, sought 
after, and utterly ruined, fortune, character, 
and soul, while he was dropping off into that 
pitiful thing, a passe beau, doomed at last to live 
by his wits. 

But all this did not happen until he had, 
under pretence of taking all care and trouble 
out of his mother’s life, obtained a power-of- 
attorney, which enabled him to plunge her into 
hopeless poverty with himself. For a longtime 
the young man kept up appearances by supply- 
ing all his wants out of the property-he was 
squandering; but at last, house after house 
dropped out of her possession; money and 
lands disappeared, and of all her noble posses- 
sions, that little house, back in gardens of what 
had once been her own property, was all she 
had left; she only held a life-iease of this, and 
that was in the hands of trustees and beyond 
her own control, or, at the time of our story, 
this generous woman, weak only in her great 
leve, would have been without a shelter. This 
little possession had sprung out of her own 
generous character. A helpless relative, who 
loved solitude and yet clung to the old family 
affection, had made this retreat her home. In 
order to remove all ideas of dependence from 





her mind, the house had been built by Mr. Gray 
close to his own dwelling, and deeded to the 
woman who was to inhabit it. She outlived 
him by two years, and then disposed of her 
petty wealth, as I have said, unconsciously, 
perhaps, securing her benefactress a home 
which could not be altogether wrested from 
her. This was the woman who sat watching 
by the window that night waiting for her son, 
for he was now driven to shelter himself with 
her, and that was a little gleam of happiness in 
the desert to which he had driven her, 

“ The clocks that seem to carry on the pulses 
of time and beat audibly,in the houses of God, 
when the night is still, struck three o’cloek; 
still old Mrs. Gray sat by the window with the 
moonbeams lying full on her white, woe-begone 
features. She did not sleep, but her eyes were 
closed, and the pitying angel, looking down.from 
heaven, might have seen two great tears rolling 
down her oheeks and losing themselves in the 
wrinkles. 

At last she started forward and leaned out of 
the window. The clang of an iron gate which 
shut in the passage from the street, and the 
lingering footsteps of a man, coming home 
against his will, made the weary heart in her 
bosom stir with a thrill of expectation. 

*‘Charles,” she said, leaning out of the win- 
dow, and speaking softly, as a loving woman will, 
‘Charles, is it you?” 

She was sure of it from the first, but longed 
to hear his voice after that lonely time of watch- 
ing, and so asked the question. 

“Who else should it be?” answered a quick, 
impatient voice; “and why are you sitting up 
to ask?” 

««J—I could not go to bed, Charles, especially 
to-night,” she answered, with tremulous tender- 
ness. A 
“ And why not to-night?” 

«I—I wanted you to come home so much!” 

«And go sat up to torment me by catching 
cold; by an open window, too. I thought you 
had more sense.” 

“TJ did not feel it’ cold, Charles,” 

‘‘But you knew it was dark? Why put out 
the gas in the hall? It is black as midnight 
here.” 

Young Gray—for so people still called him— 
pushed open the door as he spoke, and came 
through the hall. His foot struck against some- 
thing, and he cursed the object, calling out an- 
grily again to know why the gas had been turned 
off. 

“J did not do it,” answered the old lady, de- 
precatingly. 
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“Did pot do it? Then whe did? There are 


not so many servants in the house, I should. 


think.” 

“No,” was the mournful answer. 
went three days ago.” 

“TI dare say the ungrateful thing went off 
dunning for her wages, no doubt.” 

“T think she would have staid almost without 
wages, if—if I had been able to give her any- 
thing to eat,” said Mrs. Gray, timidly; for when 
her son broke into a fit of temper, the heart in 
her bosom always shrunk and quivered like a 
‘wounded bird, and she was afraid to tell him of 
the destitution he had brought on her. 

“Why didn’t you give her something to eat, 
then? Or was she too lazy for the cooking?” * 

He spoke this the more rudely, because con- 
science struck him a fierce blow, and he avenged 
it with hot wrath. 

*T had nothing for her—nothing for myself, 
Charles. Since she went away I*have been 
very, very hungry.” 

“Hungry! My mother, Stephen Gray’s wife, 
hungry! No, no, mother! that is cutting too 
deep into the romance of poverty.” 

His voice sunk and trembled, the timid words 
of his mother had evidently startled him. 


“ Mary 


“Yes, Charles, I have been very hungry, and 


so sad! Thank God, though! I never refused 
food to the meanest beggar—did I Charles? It 
isn’t that God is punishing me, for I was always 
good to the poor, you can remember that, dear. 
Sometimes too good, your father said; but I do 
not believe that he thinks so now, when it is 
such a comfort to me.” 

“T would knock the man down who 

Here his voice broke, and he came up to the 
window, looking down at his mother’s wan face, 
which was lifted to his with an expression of 
piteeus love, the moonlight made almost holy. 

‘Mother, is this thing true? Have you suf- 
fered for food?” 

“Yes, dear. I am very, very hungry even 
now, after drinking so much wine—that it was 


” 





which drove me up to the hotel. It was the 
first time, Charles, and I know it was wrong; 
but hunger does cut one’s pride down x0, 
Don’t be angry. I thought you had gone quite 
away; and being so faint, was about to ask 
Ruby for a little money, just to keep me from 
star from suffering so much.” 

¢ “Ruby Gray—cur——” 

**No, no, Charles! you must not do that; her 
husband was my son, and your brother. | 
think, too, she would not have denied me.” 

“And so, in this hope, you went up to the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, where fifty people might 
have known you in those old things, and dis- 
graced me before all those proud women?” 

‘‘No, no; there was not a soul who guessed 
who I was, unless——” 

«Well, madam, unless what?” 

“Unless it might be the man Theodore: and 
he never gave a sign of it, and never will, I’m 
sure. I would have perished here alone rather 
than have gone there, had I guessed how it 
might hurt you.” 

‘Well, well, it’s done, and’ can’t be helped. 
But what possessed you to call out my name 
before them all?” 

“I was taken by surprise; feeble, too, from 
going so long without food.” 

**Oh! do drop that. I'll soon get something 
for you, if there is a restaurant open in the 
city.” 

“Will you, Charles? Will you? That is kind. 
Oh! how good you can be!” 

The poor woman clasped her hands in eager 
hope; her eyes shone in the moonlight like 
those of a famished animal. 

“Oh, Charles, be quick! I would not have 
asked you for it; but since you are so kind, do 
be quick.” 

There was some human kindness in the young 
man’s heart, and he went out in search of food, 
cursing his own selfishness with a bitterness 
which was not altogether repentance. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





“LITTLE FLOY. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


AGarx the world wheels softly on, , 
Into the golden light of Spring; 

With life the Southern hillsides throb; 
With life the woods are whispering. 


Back to their last year nests the birds; 
Back the young leaves to shrub and tree ; 
But not from earth, or sea, or air, 
Comes back my sweet, lost lamb to me. 


The merest seed that fell last year; 
The merest blade upon the plain, 

Swells with the royal gift of life; 
But to my flower I call in vain. 


Of bird, and bid, and warm South wind, 
She—brighter, sweeter than them all— 
In some,existence, rich and strange, 
Heeds neither Spring’s, nor Love's recall. 





HOE OUT YOUR ROW. 


BY MRS. N. M‘CONAUGHY. 


Tup youngest son stood with his fair bride ; give encouragement or admonition, as the case 
upon the threshold of the old farm-house. He} might be. Strangers might think it a curious 
- was the last of four brave boys who had gone : : ornament for a chimney-piece, but it was soon 
forth from that humble roof to work their way ; regarded as one of the household treasures. 
up manfully to a place of honor and usefulness ; Dust nor rust were never suffered to mar its 
in the world. Perhaps there was a little dim- ¢ : brightness. 
ness in the old man’s eye, and may be a little Ellen, it is no use trying,” said George, one 
tremor in his voice as he spoke the farewell } evening, quite despondingly, as he turned away 
words, But he took from the old side-cupboard } frem some figures he had been making on a 
his parting gift; a bright, new hoe—and as he $ scrap of paper, ‘‘I can’t make out the payment 
placed it in the hand of the youth, the accom- } this week, and I may as well give it up.” 
panying admonition sounded cheerily on his ’ Ellen looked up cheerfully from her work 
ear, ‘‘ Hoe out your row.” :and nodded toward the mantle. 

It was the fourth time a similar presentation $ «I have hoed and hoed, but this row is too 
had been made in the old homestead. much for me. The wool will pay the next in- 

“Everybody will find his row to hoe in this } stallment, and the crops the next; but where 
world, George—and sometimes it’s a mighty ; this fifty dollars is to come from, that [ need in 
tough one; but it is only cowards that shirk it. § addition to what I can make out, is more than 
‘Whatsoever th} hand findeth to do, do it with } I can see.” 
thy might,’ and never forget to look up.” «Sell the cow, George,” advised Ellen; “you 

The old man wrung,the hand.of his son, and ; were offered sixty dollars for her, you know.” 
sfooped down to kiss the cheek of his fair, new ‘But what can we do for butter, and cream 
daughter; while mother busied herself with the ; in our coffee, and all that?” 
dozen “last things,” which every one but a: ‘Do without for a time, dear. A home isa 
mother forgets. The lingering farewells were ; great deal more important to us now than any 
all said at last, and the old coach rolled away ; ’ table luxury. Besides, you. shall not suffer. 
with the two hopeful, sunny hearts just enter- $ ; ’ These little self-denials, you know, are almost 
ing life’s bright and beautiful summer. j unavoidable, if we would fairly hoe out our 

The old homestead seemed deserted and drear : : Tow.’ 
as a last year’s nest. The aged pair sat down } George, like a sensible man, took his wife’s 
by their own hearthstone alone as when they : advice; and the satisfaction he felt, as he paid 
began life together. How these old walls had ; down the money promptly and took his receipt, 
Tung to the sound of childhood’s mirth, and S far exceeded that which any table enjoyment 
childhood’s step, and in later years had echoed } $ could afford him. 
with the tread of manly feet. Now they must; Ellen ransacked her memory for economical 
live more in the buried past. ‘ ¢sauces and gravies, to take the place of old 

But to George and Ellen life seemed all one ? : Debby’ s golden butter and yellow cream; and 
bright future, with the rainbow of hope arching $ 3 she never forgot to stir a well-beaten egg into 
all their plans and projects. the pot of coffee, so improving its richness that 

Their Western home was a humble one, and 5 Geenge scarcely missed the favorite luxury. 
plenty of work for willing hands within it. The { Steadily onward he hoed his row until the 
young farmer’s chief capital was his strong arm 3 place was all his own. The old home had put 
and stout heart, and the sound working-day {ona new face out-doors and in. There were 
principles he had been taught from childhood. } shrubs and rose-bushes in abundance in the 
Sometimes he grew discouraged at the prospect $ once tangled and briar-grown door-yard, and 
of paying for the place he worked—but he was ;@ fine young orchard was blossoming on the 
sure to meet with hearty encouragement and ; ; sunny slope toward the south. 
words of cheer from Ellen; a glance, too, at the ; There were files of agricultural papers on 
Parting gift of his father, as it stood on the } ithe broad shelf of the little library, and a 
mantle in the family room, was as good as a} choice selection of miscellaneous books above 
fermon any day. There it stood very ready to} them. There were little tasteful appointments 
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here and there, about the cheerful sitting-room, 
but the bright hoe was never displaced by any 
gem or crystal. The pretty shell-framed pio- 
tures might look down upon it, if they chose; 
it could not»be looked out of countenance. 

George was respected and known by all his 
neighbors, and the stranger, who shared but 
for a night the generous hospitality of his 
broad hearth-stone, went away to speak, years 
after, of the pleasant hours he spent there; and 
the kindly attentions of the gentle wife, whose 
wide heart took in every suffering, sorrowing 
one of earth. The blessing of the Lord was 
upon that household, and it is that alone 
‘“‘which maketh rieh, and He addeth no sor- 
row with it.” 

Years sped apace, when one ruddy October, 
a circular autograph letter went round the cir- 
cle of brothers, bidding them all come to the 
golden wedding. And the call gathered them 
in from their distant homes. 

There was a racket of merry, youthful voices, 
as the grandchildren romped through the old 
halls; but grandfather's face was brimful of 
smiles: and grandma’s pet and namesake, gen- 
tle, dignified Grace, took the reins of govern- 
ment into her hands, so all moved on most har- 


moniously, relieving mothers of all care, and 

leaving them to chat to their hearts’ content. 
Carrie was the daughter-in-law who lived 

nearest home, so the care of the feast fell upon 


her. ‘Grandma must not stir from her rock- 
ing-chair” until all was upon the table. In- 
deed, it would be hard for her to accomplish 
much with so many little run-a-ways under her 
feet all the time, whose manifold perfections 
must continually be observed and commented on. 

The evening lamp was lighted, and a little 
fire was burning in the open fire-place, as all 
were seated in the old home-room. 

William, the eldest born, stepped forth from 
the little group, and advancing to his gray- 
haired father, said, 

“It is twenty-two years since the first of us 
went forth from this roof to make his way in 
the world. As each, in turn, took his depar- 
ture, you presented to him a bright, new hoe, 
with the injunction, ‘Hoe out your row.’ How 
well we have followed your directions and*the 
lessons of industry, perseverance, Christian 
integrity, and self-denial, you have always 
taught, by your words and by your life, it re- 
mains for you to judge. As a token that we 
have not forgotten your teachings, in the name 
of my brothers and myself, I present this hoe 
to you,” and with a bow he laid it down upon 
the little round stand before him. 





The old man dropped his head, and the thin 
hairs fell about his temples as he simply said, 
with choking voice, 

“God bless the boys!” 

“Mother,” said Ralph, advancing to her 
side, ‘“‘we all know that you would not desire 
any gifts of jewels and golden ornaments, such 
as are common on these occasions. But we 
thought the contents of this little box might 
add some comforts to your lives, which we 
should delight to bestow, if we were not so 
widely separated.” He placed in her hands, a 
beautiful gilt casket, containing four of the 
broadest pieces the mint turns out, with a 
liberal sprinkling of smaller yellow drops, from 
the little grandchildren. 

“Now, father,” said Dominie Ned, as he 
walked up to the stand, “I must give you my 
wedding-present;” and he laid before him his 
beautiful copy of the Testament and Psalms, 
printed in very large, clear type, so grateful 
to the failing sight of age. In bright gilt let- 
ters on the side, were stamped these words: 

“T love Thy commandments above gold; yea, 
above fine gold.” 7 

“‘Now, perhaps, we had better sing our even- 
ing hymn; and after worship, let the little ones 
tramp off to bed.” 5 

The patriarch knelt among his flock, and the 
prayer, from his full heart, for God’s blessings 
upon them, was as if he had entered within the 
veil. There were tears on many checks when 
they rose, and a subdued tone ran even in the 
‘“‘good-nights” of the merry children. 

Then all drew up about the fire, and told 
over tales of other days. William told how he 
had hoed out a pretty hard row in the new 
place, where he had sought to establish him- 
self as a physician. But, after due waiting, 
the “first patient” came at last, and the second, 
and so on, until now he was ‘‘the old physi 
cian” of the place, with two young men in the 
office with him. 

Dominie Ned, (otherwise Rev. Edward Kent,) 
detailed’ some of the ‘Shady Side” experiences 
of his first charge; but they were pleasantly 
relieved by the many ‘‘Sunny Side” incidents 
his wife took care to suggest as he went 
along. 

George and Ralph compared farm-notes, and 
altogether, the evening passed as only such 
gatherings, by such a hearth-stone, ever can. 
It is only such training that can produce such 


results. . i 


If you wish your boys and girls to grow up 
useful, honorable, and happy, teach them faith- 
fully ‘‘to hoe out their row.” 





HELEN MARCH. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tux rooms would have held, perhaps, a hun- 
dred people with tolerable comfort; there were 
more than twice that number crowded into them, 
so that dancing was truly the pursuit of amuse- 
ment under difficulties. 

“We are just like fish in a tank,” said old 
Mrs. March, fanning herself to cool-her irrita- 
tion. ‘‘Jane Martyn always was a fool; I'll 
tell her so before I go, as sure as I am a living 
woman.” 

“Now, grandma, don’t say cruel things to 
her, after all the trouble she has taken,” pleaded 
Helen. 

“T will,” retorted she, stoutly; ‘all the oil of 
kindness has been squeezed out of me. There, 


go off with yourself; here comes my old friend 
Lane. I want him to sit by me.” 
But the first thing she said to him was, 
#‘Dear me, Lane, is that you with your elbow 
in my ear! Take it out as soon as the crowd 


will let you.” 

Of course, everybody near laughed; but old 
Mrs. March had taken her own way in society 
too many years for any one to be surprised at 
anything she might say or do. 

Ralph Spencer had seen the two come in, 
and made his way up at that moment, and was 
taking Helen away toward the dancers. 

“Bring me back a lock of her hair,” said 
Mrs. March. “As forever seeing a whole, live 
granddaughter again, of course I don’t expect 
it.” 

“Did people never get into crowds in your 
dancing days, Mrs. March?” Spencer asked. 

“Tll look over my diary and see for your 


benefit,” she answered. ‘No, they did not. In ; 


my day there weren’t so many people to make 
& crowd, that one would be glad to have out of 
the way.” ~ 

Mr. Spencer was not a favorite with the 
old lady, and she often gave him sly scratches, 
which he was quite able to appreciate. 

“I thought you never were coming,” he 
whispered in Hclen’s ear as he led her away. 

‘ “Grandma does so hate being early,” she 
answered. 

They did try a eat in a spot about as large 
as the circumference of a hoop-skirt; then they 
strayed off into the hall, and wandered about as 
divers other people were deing. 





“Helen, have you told your grandmother?” 
he asked, suddenly. 

“No, I couldn’t; she did the oddest thing.” 

Spencer muttered something under his mus- 
tache, but when Helen asked him what it was, 
he declared that he hag not spoken; so I judge 
it was something not complimentary to Mrs. 
March, for he cordially detested the sharp- 
tongued old woman. 

‘‘What did she do, Helen?” 

“Only yesterday, just as I was malig a 
my mind to tell her that I—that you” 

Helen hesitated, and he whispered close in 
her ear, 

“That I love you—love you.” 

“Don’t be foolish!” said Helen. ‘Well, tell 
her, you know what; she began suddenly, and 
told me it broke her heart to think of my mary 
rying. If I became engaged she wanted me to 
keep it to myself, and give her three months to 
find it out for herself, so that she might get 
used to the idea.” 

‘‘Now what did she mean by that?” queried 
Spencer. 

“Just what she said, I suppose! Grandma 
is very fond of me, sir; even if you are sur- 
prised at her folly.” 

“Oh, I am surprised!” he said, with such a 
look that Helen felt her cheeks glow. 

“We must go and try to dance,” said she; 
‘**it looks so odd to be straying about here.” 

«We are not singular in our tastes; people 
are glad to find any rest for the soles of their 
feet.” 

“TI don’t like playing Noah’s dove,” laughed 
Helen. ‘I can’t see why people will crowd 
their rooms so.”’ 

“I suppose they don’t want to take trouble 
for nothing,” said he. ‘There is our waltz, 
Helen.” 

At the end of it, through a parting in the 
crowd, Helen saw her grandmother with her 
glass up looking at her. 

“T must not walk with you any longer,” she 
said. 

“Why not, pray?” 

“Because it will look so odd; grandma will 
scold.” 

“Now, Helen, you know this is unendurable.” 
' “Oh! now you are going to eo hate 
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being scolded! Here comes Mr. Werner. I 
must dance with him; but he is such a heavy 
man.” 

_ “I want to talk to you,” he urged. 

“Not now, please! Don’t make me talked 
about. Now you look cross; please, Ralph.” 

Her smile, the tone in which she pronounced 
his name, would have dispelled a deeper irri- 
tation even than he felt, for Helen had all sorts 

‘of bewitching ways when she chose. 

So, with a tolerable grace, he saw her car- 
ried off by the “heavy man.” Perhaps if—if 
it had been some one mbre agreeable he would 
not have been so resigned; for, even before he 
felt any right to complain, Helen’s propensity 
to flirt, wonderfully developed by the life she 
had led, had many a time driven him quite dis- 
tracted. 

He even found somebody to talk to; but be- 
fore he could get back to Helen, there were half 
a dozen men about her, and she was looking as 
animated as possible. 

As if that was not enough, who should he 
see now but Tom Gregory standing by her; the 
man everybody said she had flirted so desper- 
ately with that summer at Saratoga. 

That wasthefore Spencer’s day; he only knew 
her that season. But he would not stand this; 
indeed, he would not! What did the old harpy 
mean by not wanting to hear of any engage- 
ment? 

“She hates me,” he thought. ‘I wonder if 
she suspects and means mischief? It is wicked 
of Helen. Only two evenings ago——” 

He did not finish his thought, for he saw an 
opportunity of getting near the young beauty 
at that instant. 

The conclusion: of it would have been, that 
only two evenings ago, at Mrs. Davis’ ball, he 
had told Helen he loved her, and had softened 
her into an avowal of her own feelings; she did 
love him in spite of her coquetry and eyery- 
thing else. 

But before he reached Helen, there was a 
move toward the supper-room, and Tom Gregory 
carried her off; and, full of wrath, Spencer was 
borne about by the tide. 

He could see Helen at the other end of the 
apartment with several men about her. 

“I think this must be the ovefi in which they 
cooked the supper, instead of the place to have 
it served,” said somebody at his elbow. 

There was the old harpy, and, for the mo- 
ment, she chose to be civil to him; and for 
Helen’s sake he had to be agreeable. 

“Can I get you something to eat?” he asked, 

**Poor old Lane has gone,” said she. ‘Here 





he comes. Why, Mr. Lane, these fried oysters 
are as cold as stones! I’d like a glass of cham- 
pagne! Mr. Spencer, I know you love me. If 


you could get me some; be quick, or it will be 
Jane Martyn never has but a glass 


all gone. 
around.” 

So he had to rush into the thickest of the 
melee to comply with her request; and she kept 
him so well occupied, just out of malice, that 
he saw that odious Gregory lead Helen out. 

The old lady heard him mutter, and saw how 
furious he looked. It Was delightful to ber, 
though she did not approve of the Gregory flir- 
tation at all; but she quite hated Spencer, and 
wanted him teazed. 

It was ages before he got Helen’s hand on his 
arm again, and he was cross. 

“T have been perfectly wretched,” he said. 

“Indeed, I could not help it;” and she was 
right enough there. ‘I could not be ruve to 
those men.” 

“And that Gregory. Oh, Helen!” 

‘‘What of him?” she asked, innocently. 

“You know he worships the ground yqu walk 
on, confound him!” 

‘“‘T can’t help that,” said Helen, piteously.” 

‘‘But you needn’t flirt with him in that way.” 

“Oh! I was not flirting!” 

“Tt looked mightily like it,” he answered. 

She coaxed him into good nature again; but 
just as he was ready to be happy, up came the 
harpy—she had been waiting for that very mo- 
ment. 

‘Come, my chicken,” said she, ‘I want to 
go home.” 

And go ‘she would, and did; and the only con- 
solation Spencer had was Helen’s promise to 
walk the next day. 

Only a few evenings after, Mrs. March gave 
one of her receptions, which were always pro- 
perly managed, and very pleasant. 

In spite of Gregory, in spite of Helen’s being 
a good deal occupied, Spencer did enjoy the 
evening. Once, for a little while, he talked 
with Helen in the conservatory; but he did 
what he ought not, he said wicked things 
about her grandmother, though Helen could 
not really blame him, for the old lady had 
scored him dreadfully the evening before. 

“She wants you to marry a pile of gold 
bags,” he said, bitterly. “Oh! don’t let her 
make you as cold-hearted as she is.” 

“She is not,” Helen returned, warmly. ‘She 
is a good dear, and I love her,” and then she 
had to run away. 

“She’s an old harpy,” he said, aloud; and the 
old lady was prowling near and heard him. 
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She laughed a little. 

‘And the harpy will carry off your treasure,” 
thought she. ‘Bless me, I’m not in my dotage 
yet. It’s odd to me if I am not a match still 
for a dozen young goslings, be they Spencers, 
or Gregorys, or anybody else. Ah, there is Mr, 
Grantley—that’s right.” _ 

She went back into the long drawing-room, 
and received him cordially. He was quite a 
great man—known in politics; familiar with 
foreign appointments, and had a fortune. 

He was tolerably young still, and as polished 
and charming as possible; and the old lady 
knew what even Helen had not yet discovered, 
that he had been wonderfully taken with her 
the spring before in Washington, and that this 
visit-was more on her account than anything 
else. 

The man who wanted to marry her; the man 
she wanted to marry; and the man whom she 
ought to marry, according to her grandmother, 
they were all three about her. 

But coquette though she was, and fond of 
making other girls envious, Helen never forgot 
her duties in her grandmother's house, and she 
made eaeh one of them do a proper amount of 
civility to other people. 


“Why did you make me dance with that red- 
haired Miss Lawson?” Spencer whispered. 
“That I might have the pleasure of dancing 


” 


wih you now,” she answered; and her smile 
was all the reward Spencer needed. He went 
straight into Eden at once. 

“Anything special there?” Mr. Grantley 
asked, carelessly, as he stood by Mrs. March. 

“Good gracious, no!” she replied. ‘Helen 
always has a crowd of men crazy about her.” 

Mr. Grantley was a mah to like a woman all 
the better for being admired; to like one who 
gave him trouble—for he had known enough of 
being courted and sought after. 

The weeks went on; the old lady manceuvred 
like a female diplomatist. 

She had known from the first just how things 
stood; she could have told the very night when 
Spencer proposed to Helen, and the girl had 
forgotten her worldliness and coquetry, and 
really given herself up to being in love without 
hesitation. 

8o the old lady, before Spencer could speak, 
had her little moan over ever losing her darling, 
and secured silence for three months. 

“And I won’t ask a day more,” she thought, 
as the weeks passed; ‘not a day.” 

For good forty years she had been as con- 
stant in her devotion to the world as a Hindoo 
to his idols; but this winter she went out more 
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than ever, and kept Helen in a whirl of gayety 
that would have dizzied the brain of Hypatia. 

It was only Helen’s second season, and, of 
course, she enjoyed it; and there was no deny- 
ing that she was more admired than any girl 
in society. » 

Even her love for Spencer could not change 
her natural inclinations; and, under the cir- 
cumstances, he took a wrong course, lost his 
temper, and quarreled with her. 

She did try, at one time, a little to stem the 
tide of dissipation; but the old lady was re- 
solute, and whatever resolve Helen might make, 
once out in the world, her high spirits and love 
of admiration would carry her away. 

“If you would only let me speak to her,” 
Spencer said; ‘let me tell her——” 

But the old lady had obtained Helen’s solemn 
promise. 

‘‘You have only six weeks to wait,” she said. 

“Tf you knew how I suffer, Helen!” 

Of course, he was unjust and bothered; then 
she flirted with Tom Gregory, or any one con- 
venient, till he got frantic, and she had to cry 
and lament; and just at such times Mr. Grantley 
was sure to appear, and be so different from any- 
body else, that she could not help adfniring him. 

The two lovers did quarrel pow; and when- 
ever the old lady saw her pet sad, or with red 
eyes, she gnashed her teeth in secret at Spencer, 
but made no sign. 

Tom Gregory haunted her absolutely; and 
Helen could not exactly send him off, for she 
had been foolish that summer, and gone farther 
than she meant. The trouble was, she had not 
been frank with Spencer in regard to the 
matter, and now it was too late to tell him that 
she had been half engaged to Gregory, and that 
he would not give up hope. 

But they quarreled about him, and the two 
men hated each other cordially; but it was a 
modern hatred, and there was no hope that old 
Mrs. March’s prayer, that they might cut each 
other’s throats, would be granted. 

Not once did Mrs. March make a wrong move; 
she never betrayed her partisanship for Grant- 
ley; she never failed to make the most of his 
position; to talk about the probability of his 
being ambassador to Paris or Vienna, and show 
the difference between such a life and that of 
common people—nothing more. 

She often talked frankly to Helen, or oftener 
in Helen’s hearing, about the folly of youthful 
love in general. It was beautiful; she had poetry 
enough left to admire it; but it was so seldom 
real—and she could talk like a book when she 
pleased. 
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Romance would not last—if it only could! 
People would grow older—and they changed 
so; and it was so dreadful to find, too late, that 
one had been mistaken, 

Romance was pretty; youthful love was 
charming; but a girl’s safest plan was to be 
reasonable; to look to the future; to remem- 
ber such feelings could not last; to marry 
a man who commanded respect, and who had a 
career in which, as she grew older, she could 
sympathize. 

To be ambitious for one’s husband; to share 
in his triumphs—she discoursed eloquently on 
that theme, and proved conclusively that the 
love which grew out of such feelings was the 
love to last; it had a real basis—the foundation 
was always there. 

She told a good many truths, too; and as 
those quarrels grew more and more frequent, 
Helen, sitting wakeful and heart-sore in her 
chamber, after the fatigues of a ball, would re- 
member them, and they had their effect. 

«Ah, Helen!’ Spencer complained; ‘you are 
no longer the same girl.” 

‘‘Nor are you the same man,” she- answered. 
“T can’t tell what you expect of me. Do you 


mean me to shut myself up never to speak to 


anybody?” 

‘*Now that is unreasonable.” 

“Of ccurso it is,” said she; ‘‘just what I 
complain of.” 

Then Tom Gregory came, with his good- 
natured persistence, and vowed he never would 
forget, and showed some absurd present she 
had let him treasure, till, between them, she 
wished herself at the moon. 

She tried to console herself by thinking 
things would mend when the necessity for 
secrecy was removed. Still Helen knew in her 
heart that she should flirt to the last moment; 
and she was growing to dread Spencer’s jealous 
anger. 

He never would forgive the Gregory affair if 
he knew the whole, she was certain of that— 
and she did wonder how she could have been 
such a dunce. 

Mrs. March knew, for she knew everything, 
that the pair quarreled about him; but all she 
did was to point out the difference between men 
in general when conversing with a friend in 
Helen’s presence. 

‘*Nothing so much to be dreaded as a jealous 
man,” said she. ‘*Now there are men who 
never can forget that their wives were careless, 
thoughtless girls; and they torment themtodeath 
about every folly that would be completely for- 
gotten, if only they had sense to let it alone.” 





Helen thought of the bitter things Spencer 
had said the night before. 

‘‘Now I know one man,” pursued the candid 
old lady, “‘who is a thorough gentleman and 
man of the world, and it is arelief to hear him 
talk about such matters—that’s Mr. Grantley; 
you have seen him, Sophia? They say he is 
going to marry Madame de Fanol. She'll bes 
lucky woman.”’ iM 

Helen listened. Mr. Grantley’s image, with 
his courteous ease, his graceful manners, came 
up like a thought of rest—a man to respect and 
admire truly. 

But she loved Ralph Spencer, and she did 
wish these weeks were over. She loved him, 
but often now she began to be afraid when she 
thought of the future. 

If they should change as other people did— 
it was @ frightful idea. Helen looked about 
among the people of her acquaintance who had 
married for love; they seemed to have grown 
as commonplace as other victims to matrimony, 
and generally quarreled more than those who 
were said to have entered the holy estate “be- 
cause it was a favorable opportunity.” 

And Helen had a horror of quarrels; she de- 
tested scenes; and sometimes the influence of 
her education and life was stronger than her 
pretty love-dream. 

She loved luxury and ease; and Ralph was 
not rich. That had seemed nothing at first; 
would not have occurred to her now, if these 
unhappy differences had not arisen; and if the 
wise old harpy had not daily shown her more 
and more plainly what a prosaie thing life be- 
came without money. 

Actually, she grew quite hollow-eyed with 
her troubles; but she was prettier than ever. 
She had begun to think and feel, and it made 
her more womanly, at least, if less happy. 

It was near the end of the three months— 
Helen seemed to have lived a year during that 
time. 

Spencer was more patient and even for 4 
little, and there were several yery happy days; 
the sky looked so bright they scarcely remen- 
bered it had been so often overshadowed. 

‘‘Does that idiot mean to keep his temper 
just to try and thwart me?” wondered the 
harpy. ‘And that little goose thinks she loves 
bim—bah!” 

By which contemptuous ejaculation it was 
evident that the world-worn old lady had no 
great respect for the youthful sentiment, how- 
ever prettily she might talk about it. 

It was the most delicious spring weather; 
come without any warning into the latter patt 
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of February. The air was so balmy and soft 
that a stray Neapolitan might have thought he 
had been mysteriously transported within sight 
of his beautiful bay. 

The trees in the park looked absolutely as if 
they were beginning to think of putting out 
buds; and Helen and Spencer walked about 
Madison Square one bright afternoon, and were 
happier than people have any right to expect 
to be many days in succession. . 

. “We will have no more of those foolish mis- 
understandings, Helen,” he said; ‘‘it has been 
all my fault.” 

She could not, of course, help rivaling his 
sudden fit of generosity and self-reproof. 

“No, no; I have been as much to blame,”’ she 
answered. ‘But I won’t teaze you any more.” 

“And we shall be happy, darling! Your 
grandmother cannot refuse to let us be so in 
our way.” ‘ 

“She would not wish to, Ralph,” Helen said. 
“Indeed, you don’t know her! She says all 
sorts of odd, sarcastic things, but she is as 
sweet as possible, and spoils and pets me be- 
yond belief.” 

“I don’t know that there is anything very 
wonderful in that,” was Ralph’s answer; and 
then he rushed on to add all sorts of pretty 
things, that would sound silly enough if I-were 
to set them down here. 

But all the same; he had small faith in the 
grandam; and he never could get over that in- 
tuitive perception one has when one is cordially 


“Perhaps she will like me better after 
awhile,” he said, when Helen went back to the 
subject, which she did whem he had finished 
the pretty things I have left unrecorded. 

“But she likes you now,” replied Helen. 

“Do you suppose she suspects our engage- 
ment?” 

“She has never seemed to.” 

“Then her three months’ grace won’t be of 
much service to her,” he said. 

It was odd, he thought, and there was some- 
thing at the bottom which Helen did not sus- 
pect; he was certain of that; but, of course, he 
could not tell her so. He could only wait with 
what patience he might till this ordeal was 
ended, and he had a right to show his secret in 
fall sight of the grandmother, and the world. 

“It will soon be over now, dearest,” he said, 
‘peaking out a portion of his thought. 

“You are sure you are glad, Ralph?” 

“Glad? Take care, or I shall astonish these 
Mrsery-maids by doing something preposter- 
dus,” 





Helen laughed—she grew so happy and ten- 
der under the spell of the day and their dream, 
and his gentleness! 

“T must go home now,” shé-said; “grandms 
will be wanting me for a thousand things, and 
imagine that I have been decapitated by an 
omnibus.” 

“But it is so pleasant here, Helen. I want 
you so.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Selfishness! So does she.” 

“IT love you so, Helen.” 

“So does she!” 

«What a teaze you are.” 

**But you like it?” 

**That depends upon the sort.” 

They walked on to the gate, passed slowly 
out, and walked up the avenue. 

Some undefined feeling had made them both 
linger—fanciful people might have called it a 
premonition. I cannot say how such things 
are. My misfortune is, that my presentiments 
usually come when nothing is going to happen, 
and troubles have a ghostly way of gliding in 
at the most unexpected moments. 

If they could have looked forward they might 
have lingered, still more unwilling to go. 

Life is an odd thing—every experience must 
have its use, but—— Well, no matter, we need 
not moralize. 

They passed out and went their way. They 
would never again walk together in the sun- 
shine, those two; but they did not know it, and 
went on in their happiness. 

Spencer accompanied her home. There was 
a book she wanted him to read, and he was to 
go in to get it. Only he was not to stop, be- 
cause she must lose no time. 

They went into the reception-room, and Helen 
left him there and passed into the library. 

The doors were partially open between the 
apattments; and while she was reaching for 
the volume she wanted, the old grandam sailed 
straight in from the dining-room, and, before 
Helen could speak or move, had exclaimed in 
very audible tones, 

‘Helen, my dear girl, what is all this trash 
about your haying given Tom Gregory some 
sort of present last summer, and he wearing it 
now, and people saying i 

Helen made a sign. 

“Bless me, somebody there! 
couldn’t hear.” 

The door-bell rang. 

«Somebody else,” said the old lady. “I must 
go and straighten my cap.” 

She went back into the dining-room, and 
after a silent laugh, like that of a witch, she 


Well, they 
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walked coolly into the room where a lady friend 
was waiting. 

“You here, too, Mr. Spencer?” she said, plea- 
santly.. “Oh! you came in with Helen. What 
lovely weather.” 

All this, time Helen had been standing, per- 
fectly still, in front of the bookcase, just where 
her grandmother had left her. 

A sort of numbness and breathlessness took 
her strength away. She knew. Spencer. must 
have heard Mrs. March’s words; all his jealousy 
and bad temper rushed before her; the want of 
frankness, of which she had. been guilty. 

It was no time to think then!. With the beok 
in her hand she walked into the other room, 
gave it to Spencer, and caught one look—it was 
enough. ; 

She sat down with a feeling as if she had just 
been stunned by a fall; spoke to her grand- 
mother’s friend; heard Spencer say some words 
of adieu—then he was gone. 

As for the old lady, she listened complacently 
to her visitor’s gossip, with a conscience void of 
offence, and at peace with all the world. 

How had she heard about the gift, and the 
crowning folly of last summer? Why, she knew 
it at the time; but Helen had forgotten it, more 
probably never knew it. 

She had used this now to good advantage, to 
be sure; but it depended on the two young 
people how much real service it did, after all. 

It proved to be sufficient. That very evening 
they met Spencer at a concert his cousin gave. 
Having the freedom of the house, it was not 
difficult for him to secure an interview with 
Helen. He insisted on taking her up into the 
library to see a picture; and she, quite desper- 
ate, knowing that the scene must come, allowed 
him to lead her away. 

Helen’s temper was not easily roused, but he 
said so many bitter things that it was up at 
last. 

“It has been a deliberate deception on your 
part all along,’’ he said. 

«You will stop now, if you please,” she an- 
swered, standing before him white as a ghost. 
“You have eome to the end; you and I will 
never meet in this way again; take your own 
path; and let it be far from mine.” 

She threw the ring he had given her on the 
floor, and left the room before he could speak. 

She went down to the parlors and found her 
grandmother. 

Please let us go home,” she said; “I am 
not well.” 

That was plain to be seen, and the carriage 
was ordered at once. Not a word said the old 





lady to show that she even suspected the cause 
of her child’s pallor; kind and good she was, 
but silent. 

The next day Helen was really unwell. For 
three days Mrs. March waited, then she spoke 
out, for Helen was insisting on staying shut up 
in the house. 

“Helen,” she said, “people are saying there 
was an engagement between you and Ralph 
Spencer, and that he broke it off because you 
flirted. I don’t wish to pry into your secrets;. 
but I don’t choose people to say my grand- 
daughter is pining.” 

So Helen went out that night; and the next 
she was at the opera; and Spencer nearly went 
wild when he heard it. 

The old lady herself saw him when she was 
out driving; he looked so white and wretched, 
that it occurred to her his love might be too 
much for his pride. 

She just packed her trunks with all speed, 
and carried Helen off to Washington in time 
for the inauguration ball. 

Of course, the event of which the ball was 
the result made festivities enough; and Helen 
was kept fully occupied. 

She suffered, but she was very proud. | 
suppose if Spencer had followed her, matters 
might have heen settled, but he was obstinate. 

All this time Mr. Grantley was the most 
attentive of cavaliers; and before the month 
was out he asked Helen te marry him, and she 
consented. 

‘‘And the three months are up,” thought 
Mrs. March. ‘Well, I can go home now.” 

They were married very soon after; the old 
lady took it upon herself to tell the Spencer 
story to Mr. Grantley in her own way. 

So the world goes. 

Ralph Spencer and Gregory ought to have 
cut each other’s throats; they married sisters 
instead, and hate each other decorously, as 
brothers-in-law should. 

And Helen? Her husband was sent upon his 
mission, and Helen is as much admired as any 
woman could desire. 

They have two children, and she looks 2s 
happy as other people, and probably is; and 
old Mrs. March grows younger every year. 

Don’t you like the end? I can only traz- 
scribe things as I see them happen about me. 
And, my deat young people, you may just 4s 
well learn that life does not hinge on one single 
feeling, and that the you of to-day, and the you 
that will be ten years from now, woukd not re- 
cognize each other if they could stand face by 
face. 





DOUBLE CHIGNON 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, above, an engraving of 4 —t gravings, showing how it is to be made. Any 


fashionable Chignon, and below two other en- 3 lady, we think, can make this Chignon. 
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DESIGN IN APPLIQUE FOR SOFA-CUSHIONS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
~-_-e__—_ > 


Tas, in cashmere, with the diamond in black ; a contrasting color. The stars may be of gold 
or colored velvet, makes a very pretty cushion. } cord, with the ball in the center sewn with black 
The applique is first gummed to the ground-} silk, and the smaller dots and stars on the dia- 
work, then sewn round with button-hole silk of } monds are worked with bright-colored silks. 





LADY’S TOILET’ SLIPPER. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Txts design is French, and something 
entirely new, and may be made either 
of black and white checked silk; or the 
‘check can be done in cross-stitch upon 
canvas, either in zephyr or floss silk; 
for use the zephyr will wear the best. 
Trim round the edge with black and 
white silk cord and black lace edging; 
guipure is the most serviceable. The 

wae will supply the wooden heel, which is to be covered with the checked material. 





CROCHET TRIMMING. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


ES acl 


SHAS Bones 


One of those pretty crochet trimmings which s and which can be made at odd moments, when 
are always useful, which hardly ever wear out, } a lady can do nothing else. 





GOTHIC ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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LAMP-MAT IN CROCHET 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tarts hardly requires any deseription. It is; thought prettiest. Any lady, accustomed to 
to be done in two colors, whatever two may be; crochet, can work it from the engraving. 
ea 





PLAIT FOR NEEDLE-BOOK COVER. 





KNITTED CHILD’S SOCK. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Materrats.—Eight skeins of Berlin wool; 
five knitting-needles. 

Begin from the bottom of the sole, and work 
in rows backward and forward. 

Cast on 22 stitches, wool forward at the be- 
ginning of the first six rows. Now work twelve 
rows plain, inereasing a stitch at the end of 
every other row. The increased stitches must 
be all at one end to form the point of the toe. 

_ Work 12 stitches at the toe part off on another 
needle, and knit twelve rows without increasing 
or decreasing. 

Next work, by picking up the stitches across 
the upper part of the front to form the instep, 
ten rows, taking with each row a stitch off the 
side needle, and knitting the two stitches as 
one. Join the remaining 12 side stitches with 
the 12 middle stitches upon the needle. Cast 
on from the opposite side of the sole 12 fresh 
stitches, and work with these 36 stitches the 
upper part—the sock—of the little shoe; six 
rows in the round plain. 

7th row: Wool forward, and knit two together 
to form the holes. 


Five rows more plain knitting. 


Eight rows, alternately, one row plain and 
one row purled. 

With another twelve rows the upper open 
stripe is made by alternately putting the wool 
round and knitting two together, then knitting 
the next row quite plain. These two rows are 
repeated five times, so that there are six lines 
of holes, Knit then two plain rows for the 
upper conclusion, and cast off. 

For the second half of the under shoe part, 
at the twelve front, take up the stitches upon 
the second needle, also the side loops of the 
middle part, and the loops of the 12 stitches 
lately east on, lying underneath, and with these 
84 stitches knit nine rows, in which the de- 
creasing must correspond with the increasing 
at the beginning of the work, so that the shape 
Smay be the same as the finished under part; 
and after working nine rows there will be 22 
stitches to cast off. 

The two parts must be sewn together, stitch 
upon stitch, and the 28 middle stitches of the 
front edge must be so drawn together as to 
form a pretty point. A narrow ribbon must 
be drawn through to fasten round the leg, as 
represented in the design. 
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EMERY CUSHION, WITH TATTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


ATERIALS.—-Blue sarsnet; black sewing-; picots; the remainder consists of trefoils and 
at blue sarsnet ribbon; emery. picot rings. For each of the trefoils, work 
Cut out a cushion in linen the size'shown in; three scallops containing six double stitches 
the design, fill it quite full with emery, then { and six picots, separated always by two double 
cover it with a cornflower-blue sarsnet; sew at} stitches. Each picot ring consists of nine picots 
the back cornflower-blue ribbons at ‘regular | separated by two. double knots. The trefoils 
distances, according to the design, and ties and rings are all joined together in the usual 
them in a bow at the top. Then work for the ; manner (see design.) The connected edging, 
center with black sewing-silk the little rosette ; round the outer edge, consists of six double 
in tatting as follows:—Five closed scallops or} stitches and six picots, separated by two double 
loops joining, consisting of thirty-four double ; stitches, then again six double stitches; follow 
stitches, of which two and two are separated: these directions until enough is made for the 
by oo consequently there will be sixteen ’-outer edge. 





BUGLE FRINGE 
BY nBe: JANE WEAVER. 
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Tus pretty and fashionable trimming may} are required, together with a narrow silk 
be easily made by following the pattern. Two}cord for the heading. No directions are re- 
sizes of jet beads, and two sizes of jet bugles ? quired. 
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CRAVAT FOR GENTLEMAN. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give an en- 
graving of a Cravat for a gentleman. The 
materials are a bit of cardboard, a small 
piece of narrow elastic,.and silk or satin on 
the cross. 
To make this Cravat, cut a piece of card to 
the shape shown in the annexed cut, but 
larger; cover it with’ silk on both sides, and 
sew on a loop of elastic for fixing on to the 
button of the collar of band.of the shirt. Make 3card; shape, agd finish with a strap over the 
a neatly-shaped bow, and sewit upon thecovered $ center of the bow. 
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BUGLE TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


signs for these pretty trimmings, which, at the 3 the design; and for a trifle these pretty trim- 
present time, happen to be the rage for trim- { mings can be made, which iin the stores sell for 
ming dresses. Procure a broad silk braid or i a high price. 


Ix the front of the number we give two de- ee and upon it sew the bugles, as seen in 





LADY’S TOILET SLIPPER. 


In the front of the number we give a pat- give a diagram, by which the slipper may be 
tern, in colors, for a Lady’s Slipper. We also’ cut out. We think it a very pretty affair. 
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ED{ITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. . 
®Maxina Canp-Hovses.”—How earnestly the little -fel- 
low, in our principal embellishment, watches lest his card- 
house should tumble down! We, who are grown up, are 
inclined, at first, to laugh,at him. We say to ourselves, in 
a self-contented way, “with what little things children 
are amused.” And yet, after all, the child is as wise, in 
his day and generation, as we are. If being pleased with 
illusions is folly, we are all, old and young, foolish alike. 
The wisest of us build card-houtBes; the wisest of us trem- 
ble lest our card-houses should tumble down. Mrs. Jones, 
who is for her d , and who thinks she has 
secured a “good match” at last, passes many an anxious 
hour lest the engagement should “go off,’ and her card- 
house go to pieces. Mr. Brown, the great speculator, who 
risked his all on the Patent Petroleum Company, and is 
now ruined, had countless sleepless nights while he 
watched his “card-hbouse,” and while success or failure 
was in suspense. “Oh! if we could only live on the Fifth 
Avenue,” says Mrs. Mode. “My dear,” her husband would 
say, if he was frank and honest, “ we cannot afford it: we 
shall only, if we go there, build a card-house that will tum- 
ble down.” 

Yet it is as well, perhaps, we should have some illusions. 
Making card-houses is but another name for building 
castles in the air. Could we see life exactly as it is, could 
we prophecy the future, we should not be near so happy. 
All wiater, Mrs. Brown and her daughters look forward 
to their summer trip to Newport, Saratoga, Cape May, or 
Sharon. The prospect is a source of never-failing delight, 
Perhaps, after all, they are disappointed. The reality falls 
short of what they imagined. But nothing can cheat them 
of the pleasure they experienced in the antieipation. They 
go home, in the fall, with their card-house in ruins; but 
that is better than having had no card-house at all. Let 
us confess the truth, those, who have nothing to look for- 
ward to, are to be pitied! People, who never build card- 
houses, may be wise, but they are hardly happy. Even in 
the smallest things let us continue to build card-houses. 
Let us try and believe that all our friends love us, that our 
lot is pleasanter than that of others, even that we are 
better dressed, or better bred, or better hearted, or some- 
how, at least, better than our neighbers. These sort of 
illusions, if we do not carry them too far, if we do not 
grow conceited, will do us no harm, but, on the contrary, 
will make us more contented. The pl test people are 
those who build card-houses in this way. It is only when 
we spend all our time in such illusions, that we miss the 
mark and are unhappy. 


Wied, Int, 








Tae CotoreD Supper Parrern, which we give in this 
number, is a very pretty affair. R ber, every b 
of “Peterson,” throughout the year, has some similar 
design, printed in the appropriate color, or colors; and 
“Peterson” is the only magazine that goes to this expense! 
Everybody is talking of the superb pattern for a “ Banner 
Screen,” which appeared in our January number; and a 
letter, now before us, declares that it alone is worth the 
subscription price. “The Railway Traveling Bag,” which 
we gave in the February number, is also praised every- 
where. 





Cosmetics are very dangerous things, sometimes. The 
best cosmetic is exercise, early rising, and plenty of fresh 
water. 
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Coral, and especially the pale pink variety, is again 
very fashionable. It has been reintroduced by the far- 
famed Mr. Worth, of Paris,;who uses it lavishly in the de- 
coration of dresses. For example, he trims white cashmere 
dresses with fringes of rough coral; he fastens black grog 
grain dresses with coral buttons, using buttons also round 
the armholes instead of fringe; he edges the tunics of ball- 
dresses, and especially those made of white silk, with coral 
fringe. Tunics are frequently embroidered in sprays of 
coral; beads being introduced among the work 50 as to 
give it more relief. With brocaded dresses, trimmings 
made with preeious stones are in yogue, because gimp is 
not sidered sufficiently rich for such very handsome 
materials; consequently, buttons made of lapis lazuli, jas- 
per, aventurine, and amber, are in great demand. The 
milky-amber is also to be seen on bonnets, head-dresses, 
epera-cloaks, and even on dresses, 


Wuire Tzera, according to the British Medical Journal, 
are the result, principally, of careful diet and its attendant 
good health. It quotes, in proof of this assertion, the prac- 
tice of the Arabs. These people live on couscoussou and 
coffee, prepared without milk or sugar: a diet devoid of the 
acids which occur in eivilized dietaries. They rinse the 
mouth always at each of their four or five daily ablutions, 
filtering the water slowly between the teeth. ‘They never 
take their food end drink at more then “very moderate 
heat.” This protects the enamel, the conservative en- 
velope of the teeth. To increase the whiteness of the 
teeth, of which they are proud, they chew, once a week, a 
piece of an indigenous root, called sondte. When partly 
softened, they withdraw it, and rab the teeth with this, 
and then with white woolen stuff. To what sobriety and 
modesty of diet the emulation of the.teeth of these savages 
should lead us! 





Our Mammora Fasnron-Piates continue to be as popular 
asever. They are declared, by the newspaper press, to be 
the finest things of their kind in any periodical. We may 
add that they may be depended on as reliable representa- 
tions of the latest styles. In this particular, we believe, 
they have no rivals. 


Ir Women would cultivate their minds more, they would 
be more companionable to intelligent men. Many a hus 
band goes out for his evenings, many a lover tires of his 
betrothed, because he finds her conversation. insipid. 
Ladies, try not only to look pretty, but to talk well, also. 


A Huszann, it. is said, is always in a better humor after 
a good dinner. If this is so, it is a strong reason why 4 
wife should be a good cook, or, at least, capable of teaching 
her servants to cook well. 


In Cuoosina Parer ror A Room, avoid that which hass 
variety of colors, or a large, showy figure, as no furniture 
can appear to advantage with such. Large-figured paper 
ing makes a small room look smaller. 


Nore Paper may be effectually scented by keeping in 
your desk, among the paper, a sachet of the scent prefer 
red—musk, violet, ete. If the paper be not too dry, it will 
readily take the scent, and retain it for a long time. 


Tue Price or Paper still continues as high as ever. But, 
notwithstanding this, we are giving more reading matter, 
this year, than any magazine dt the same price. 
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Cover Mrxrurss.—As this is the season of the year when 
coughs are prevalent, it may be as well to warn our readers 
against the quack medicines 60 often administered for 
coughs. Many of these do more harm than good, though 
afew, probably, are beneficial. It is best, however, to use 
only what is known to be curative. For this reason we 
give & really useful preparation. Take of syrup of squilis, 
paregoric elixir, and spirits of sal volatile, in equal propor- 
tions. Dose: a teaspoonful in a wineglass of water. The 
mixture should only be taken when the cough is trouble- 
some, and not more frequently than four times in the 
twenty-four hours. For a child, not more than half a tea- 
spoonful should be given. Should sal volatile be objected 
to, sweet spirits of nitre may be substituted. 

Tave Economy consists, not in never spending money at 
all, but in spending and saving alike judiciously. “Penny 
wise and pound foolish” is a capital old adgge, for, like 
most popular sayings, it hits the nail exactly on the head. 
“A stitch in time, saves nine,” is another excellent pro- 
yerb, equally applicable to this question of economy. 
Franklin’s motto, “Take care of the pennies, and the dol- 
lars will take care of themselves,” is also full of sound 
wisdom, only it will not do to push this maxim to ex- 
tremes, or it will lead to positive meanness, if not to 
miserliness. 

“Tae Eacte’s Nest.”—This engraving illustrates an in- 
cident which actually happened, a few years ago, in one 
of the Orkney islands. A child had been carried away, by 
one of the large eagles of that vicinity, to an eyrie on the 
side of an apparently inaccessible cliff. In this emergency, 
a young crag lunteered to go down for the infant, 
and descending by a rope, as shown in the picture, heroi- 
cally rescued the babe. 





ie " 
Ir Taxes Go Wrona, do not despend, and do not lose 
your temper. Hope and cheerfulness, in the long run, 
will conquer almost any difficulty. 


SMALL Crinoityes, for the street, are now indispensable, 
if you would be in the fashion. 


True Pourrenzss is doing to others as you would have 
others do to you. 


_— 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Waverley Novels. National Edition. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 5 vols.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
These enterprising publishers have just issued a new edi- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott’s fictions, under the title of the 
“National Edition of the Waverley Novels,” and have 
issued it at such a price as ought to place it in the hands 
of every family in the land. The entire twenty-six novels, 
with the author’s last notes and corrections, are contained 
in this edition, which is printed’in five large, double-column 
octavo volumes, on superior white paper. Each volume is 
bound in cloth, with a handsome gilt back. The whole 
five volumes have altogether four thousand printed pages. 
Beyond all question, these fictions of Sir Walter. Scott are 
the best in the English language, holding the same rank, 
among novels and romances, that the plays of Shakspeare 
hold in the drama. Fifty years and more have passed 
since they first began to astonish and delight readers; and 
other successful novelists have tried to dispute the palm 
with them; but they still maintain their supremacy, and, 
we believe, will always continue to maintain it. When a 
family begins to buy books, it ought to buy Scott’s novels 
first of all. And this edition has no rival in merit and 
cheapness. The price is only fifteen dollars, on receipt of 
which sum the publishers ‘will deliver the five volumes, 
freight pre-paid, to any town in the United States. 





The History of a Mouthful of Bread; and its Effect on the 
Organization of Man and Animals. By Jean Mace. Trans- 
lated from the Highth French Edition, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
First American Edition, reprinted from the above, carefully 
revised and compared with the seventeenth French Edition. 1 
vol.,12 mo. New York: American News Company.—Under 
this quaint title we have as interesting and instructive a 
book as we have seen for a long while. A morsel of bread 
is taken, and its successive changes described, from the 
moment it is put into the mouth until its digestion is com- 
pleted. The whole of the processes, by which food is con- 
verted into flesh and blood, and the waste and repair of 
the system is effected, are thus made plain even to the 
least scientific. The author is evidently an accomplished 
physiologist and naturalist. 

Passages in the Life of the Faire Gospeler, Mistress Anne 
Askew. By thé author of “Mary Powell.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: M. W. Dodd.—Our readers, generally, we hope, 
are familiar with the works of the author of “ Mary Powell.” 
She is of the same school as the writer of the “Schonberg- 
Cotta Family ;” but superior; in fact, is the original, while 
the other is the copyist. This, her latest fiction, tells, in 
the quaint, old world style she affects, the story of Anno 
Askew, a martyr in the time of Henry VIII. There isa 
delicacy in the touch of this writer, which nowhere comes 
out more pathetically than in this book. 


The Draytons and the Davenants. By the author of 
“ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: M. W. Dodd.—A story of the civil war 
in England in the time of Charles the First, done with that 
graphic and minute fidelity, those simple, home-touches, 
for which this author is celebrated. These qualities, added 
to the religious and moral tone of the fiction, will make 
the “Draytons and Davenants” as popular as any of its 
predecessors from the same pen. 

The Way of the World. By William T. Adams., 1 vol., 

2mo. Boston: Lee &d Shepard.—The author of this novel 
is better known as “Oliver Optic,” under which fictitious 
name he wrote several excellent stories for boys. He now 
aims at a work of more pretence, and, as we think, quite 
successfully. The volume is nicely printed. 

King Rene’s Daughter. By Henrik Hertz. Translated by 
Theodore Martin. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt.—This is a lyrical drama, written by a Danish poet, 
and founded on incidents in the life of the “Good King” 
Rene. The story is full of romance; and as a work of art 
is perfect. The translation seems excellent. 

The Women of the Gospels: The Three Wakings, and other 
Poems. By the author of “ The Schonberg-Cotta Family.” 1 
vol.. 12 mo. New York: M. W. Dodd.—This volume has 
been arranged by the author expressly for publication in 
America. It contains many poems never before printed. 
Nearly all the poems are of a religious character. 


Country Quarters. By Lady Blessington. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A love-story, and 
agreeably told. It is the best of the novels of the late 
Countess of Blessington, and has never before been re- 
printed in the United States. ’ 

The Brewer's Fumily. By Mrs. Ellis. 1 vol.,16 mo. New 
Fork: M. W. Dodd.—A new story by the author of “The 
Women of England;” didactic, of course, but very good of 
its kind. We can honestly recommend it. 

Liffith Lank ; or, Iunacy. By C. H. Webb. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Carleton—A burlesque of the novel of “Griffith 
Gaunt.” Sol. Eytinge, Jr. has contributed some racy illus- 
trations to the volume. 

The Brownings. By J. G. Fuller. 1 vol., 16 mo. New | 
York: M. W. Dodd.—One of the best of the fictions which 
our late civil war has already begun to call forth. Full of 
stirring incident. 
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THE TOILET. 

Tae Ham.—Young ladies are often in trouble about their 
hair between the ages of sevefiteen and thirty. The hair 
may he unruly; it may come out; the scalp may. be at 
fault, or the fat glands act improperly. 

The hair may be too dry and get brittle; this arises, 
sometimes, from the too free use of spirit washes of various 
kinds, or from dyes. The remedy is plain. The great com- 
plaint is that the*hair gets thin. If there be any debility 
present, the hair will mostly thin out. In these cases it is 
as well, for a time, at any rate, to keep the hair rather 
shorter than usual, and to take genePal tonics. If there 
be indigestion present, this must be remedied ; if neuralgia, 
quinine should be taken. The most troubl inst; 
of loss of hair on record have followed in the wake of vio- 
lent attacks of neuralgia of the head, brought on by disap- 
pointment, or some mental excitement ordepression. In 
these cases very much may be done by the use, internally, 
of remedies that gives tone to the nervous system, such as 
nux vomica, bark, quinine, and steel. After these have 
done good service, local applications, especially ammonia, 
are serviceable. 

It is a fashion with very many young ladies to wear 
their hair in different styles that necessitate frequent 
variation in its length. Now, this is productive of much 
harm. At one time nature has to furnish a large, at other 
times a small crop, and hence is puzzled, or so unhitched, 
or unbalanced, that she does not afford a supply of nourish- 
ment when called upon to do so, and lapses into a state of 
inlifferent weakness in consequence. 

The one great cause of thinning of the hair is unques- 
tionably general debility. We advise, in the majority of 
such cases, that a teaspoonful of tincture of gentian, with 
about ten drops of diluted hydrochloric acid, be taken twice 
a day in a wineglassful of water, and the scalp rubbed with 
some such lotion as the following, night and morning: 
Distilled vinegar, two ounces; tincture of nux vomica, 
three drachms; tincture of capsicum, seven drachms; ottar 
of roses, two drops; and rose-water, four ounces. It is 
almost identical with the nux vomica lotion, the very best 
preparation of its kind. 

Now, the heated and crowded rooms at balls and parties 
are, in some cases, very injurious. to a good state of the 
hair. The gas acts very hurtfully in those cases in whieh 
the hair and scalp are very dry. The only plan here is to 
use to the scalp such a simple preventive as the glycerine 
lotion we have recommended. 





An rns nner 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Garprn FLowers.—Preparation should now be made for 
the sowing of annual flower-seeds. At the South, they 
may be sown in the open borders; but in the Middle and 
Northern States, a hot-bed, or where this is not obtainable, 
&@ warm and sunny window in the house can be used; the 
soil (and on this greatly depends your success) must be 
light, and not subject to bake, for this is what renders it 
so difficult for small flower-seeds to survive germination, 
and for delicate, transplanted annuals to make a start, 
The best soil is a mixture of equal parts of sand, leaf- 
mould, and loam, which should be thoroughly mixed; then 
fill the boxes,or pots, in which you intend to sow the seed, 
to within one-half inch of the rim, press the soil firmly 
and evenly in the pot; then water the soil, after which 
sow the seed evenly over the surface, and finish by cover- 
ing the seed with a light sprinkling of fine soil, (which 
should be passed through a sibve,) from one-sixteenth to 
one-quarter of an inch thick; the deep covering of seed, 
with over-watering, is the fruitful cause of so many failures 
in germinating small seeds, as they generally decay, or 
damp the germ off before they appear above ground. The 





following will be found among the most desirable for the 
beauty of their flowers and continuance of bloom, assort- 
ments of which can be had from one dollar up to five; 
German Asters, Amaranthus; Antirrhinum, Balsams, Cal- 
liopsis, Candy-tuft, China Pinks, Convolvolus, Gaillardia, 
Lobelia Maurandia, Mignonette, Wrimulus, Nasturtium 
Pansy, Petunia, Phlox Drummondii, Portulaca, Sweet 
Abyssum, German Ten-Week Stocks, Thunbergia, Sweet- 
Peas, Everlasting-Flowers, Double Zinnia, etc., etc. 

For more full directions.for the sowing and management 
of the above, with descriptive lists of Vegetable and Fiower- 
Seeds, Plants, etc., refer to Dreer’s GARDEN CALENDAR, FOR 
1867, which will be mailed to all who enclose a stamp to 
his-address. HENRY A. DREER, 

Seedsman and Florist, 714 Chestnut S8t., Philada. 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Cupm’s Box.—This game, invented to compel forfeits, is 
played in the following manner: 

The one who commences offers a box to his right-hand 
neighbor, and says, “I sell you my Cupid’s Box, which 
contains three phrases—7Zb Love, to Kiss, and to Dismiss.” 
The neighbor answers: “Whom do you love? Whom do 
you kiss? Whom do you dismiss?” 

At each of these questions, which are put separately, the 
person who has given the box names some individual pre- 
sent whom he Loves, Kisses, or Dismisses. The person 
whom he kisses must in reality kiss him, and the one that 
he dismisses pays a forfeit. A player may Love, Kiss, or 
Dismiss several, or even all those present; but this is per- 
mitted only once during the game—a regulation which 
ingsbr it to a termination. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Bay Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

Proressor Bior’s Recerpts.—A very eminent professor 
in the art of cookery, the equal, perhaps, of Ude, Fran- 
eatelli, etc., etc., has been lecturing, for some time in our 
principal cities, with great success. We give, this month, 
a few of his best receipts, thinking they may be useful te 
our subscribers. 

Bisque of Lobster—A soup made with fish is always 
called a bisque. It is made either with crabs or lobsters. 
Remove a portion from either side of the head and use the 
rest. To boil a lobster, put it in a fish-kettle, and cover it 
with cold water, cooking it on a quick fire. Two lobsters 
will make soup for six or eight persons, and also salad. 
All the under-shell and small claws are pounded in a mor- 
tar to make the bisque. When it is pounded, put it ina 
pan and set it on the fire with broth or water. The meat 
is cut in small pieces to be added afterward. The bisque 
is left on the fire to boil gently for half an hour. Then 
pour it into a sieve and press it with a masher to extract 
the juice. To make it thicker, a small piece of parsnip 
can be added and mashed with the rest into a pan, so that 
all the essence is extracted in that way from the lobster. 
When you have strained it, put a little butter with it, and 
add as much broth as is required. Put some of the meat 
in the soup-tureen, and pour the soup over it. 

Fish Stuffed—Soak some bread in water, which is then 
to be squeezed out; add a small onion, chopped fine, fried 
with butter till nearly done; (this fish weighs two pounds,) 
add to the onion, when nearly done, the bread, salt, and 
pepper, a little nutmeg, and a little broth, one yolk of egg, 
and stir rapidly; when done, add a little parsley, chopped 
fine. When a fish is prepared to stuff, cut out the back- 
bone, put the stuffing inside, and sew it up with a trussing: 
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needlo and. twine; put a little salt and pepper in it, anda 
few pieces of butter underneath in the pan, then cover it 
with a gill of broth, and place in the oven. 


Shoulder of Mutton Boned.—Split the shoulder on the in- 
side, and run the knife along the bone. The butcher must 
not break the bone, as that makes it difficult to split. 
When the first bone is taken out remove the second. (The 
game can be done with a shoulder of veal.) The bones can 
be used for soup. The shoulder can be stuffed with tho 
same stuffing as the chicken. Puta little salt and pepper 
on the shoulder, and some stuffing in it, roll it, and tie it 
with twine. This can be served with a puree of peas. A 
shoulder of veal prepared in this way must be served au 
jus. For the stuffing, if you like, add a very little pork— 
say only four ounces of pork to one pound of veal, in having 
the sausage-meat made. Put a little salt over it, and place 
it in the pan, with half a gill of cold water, and then lay it 
in the oven. The mutton is served with its gravy, or sauce 
Ravigote. 

Venison Ravigote Sauce.—Take three pounds of venison; 
put the meat in a vessel; set it on the fire ina pan with one 
pint of vinegar, two bay-leaves, two cloves, two cloves of 
garlic, one onion, sliced, two stalks of thyme, four of par- 
sley, and one dozen peppercorns. Give it one boil, and 
turn over the venison. Leave it there for a day or two, 
and turn the venison occasicnally. Then put the venisen 


in a pan with some spices, and pour the juice and vinegar ; ea 
£ cold, cut in slices, with salt, pepper, oil, and vinegar, and 


back over it adding salt, and a few pieces of butter, and 
bake it. If you roast the venison, put the vinegar and 
spices in the dripping-pan and baste with it. For the 
sauce, take an onion, chopped fine, and set it on the fire 
with one ounce of butter; when nearly done, add half a 
tablespoonful of flour, one gill and a half of broth, and stir. 
Then add the drippings from the venison, and boil it gently 
on a slow fire. The Ravigote sauce can be used with beef, 
mutton, or pork. Keep it on the fire five minutes, add 
chopped parsley, and serve. - 

Potatoes a la Maitre @ Hotel.--The potatoes are steamed 
and peeled. Potatoes should be put in a steamer over a 
vessel of boiling water, and not info boiling water. The 
skin is more easily removed, and the potatoes are much 
better cooked than when boiled. Put one ounce of butter 
ina pan on the fire; when melted, add a sfhall tablespoon- 
fal of flour, then milk or broth, about a pint to seven pota- 
tees. As soon as the milk rises it is done; but it must be 
stirred all the time. Slice the potatoes, turn them into 
the sauce, add parsley, chopped fine, and they will be ready 
to serve. 

Peas au Sucre.—Boil the peas and throw into cold water, 
then put them in a pan with a little butter, a tablespoonful 
and a hal€ of sugar, a tablespoonful of broth, one yolk ot 
egg; stir fast, and they are done. 

Parsnips Sautes—Parsnips are put on the fire in water, 
and they are done at the first boil. Skin them, and slice 
them across, and set on the fire, with a little butter and 
salt, till brown. Just before serving, when brown, add a 
little parsley, chopped fine, and turn it into the dish. 

Omelette Soufflee—Put three tablespoonfuls of sugar in a 
bowl with four yolks of eggs, and mix them well, adding 
& few drops of essence. (Omelette soufflee is an entremet 
and comes after the vegetables.) Then beat the whites, 
adding a pinch of salt, and mix with the rest, putting in 
two tablespoonfuls of the mixture with the whites at first, 
and then adding the rest. Stir gently until well mixed, 
and serve in the dish that it is cooked in. After putting 
it in the pan, smoothe with a knife, dust with powdered 
sugar,and bake. The salt is added to the white of the egg 

to prevent its curdling. The omelet is cooked at three 
hundred and ten degrees Fahrenheit. For pufl-paste, five 
hundred degrees. It must be served at once, as ‘ falls 
Tapidly. Powder it with sugar, and serve, 
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Bread.—Professor Blot declares that bread must be well 
kneaded, with enough tepid water for an ordinary dough. 
Then shape it; place the paste on the make-board and use 
a stick for shaping it; put it in the pan upside down, and 
leave it fifty minutes to rise; then turn it over again into 
the baking-pan and place it in the oven. A roll is made 
in the same way, pressed in the middle with a round stick. 
The oven must be very hot. French bread requires about 
three times as much kneading as ordinary bread. 

Directions for a Bill of Fare.—Put the soup first; always 
eat the melon immediately after; then the fish; then 
butcher’s meat—beef, next mutton, next veal and lamb; 
then poultry, and, last of all, game. A roasted fish is served 
after the roast-beef. Vegetables au sucre are served after 
the other vegetables. Cheese is served before dessert. Tin- 
lined utensils for the kitchen are preferable to porcelain, 
because porcelain cracks so easily. Copper is the best, if 
kept perfectly clean. For boiling milk, block-tin is the 
best. Always use a stune mortar, not a wooden one, and 
have a sharp-pointed knife for boning meat or fish. 

Burnt Sugar or Caramel.—Take one and a half table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar and put it in a ladle over the fire, 
and stir with a wooden spoon. When the sugar is black, 
add of water one gill and a half; let it cool, strain, and 
keep it in a bottle. It is used for coloring soup, gravy, and 
ether dishes, and can be put in ice-cream to color it. 

To make a potato salad, the potatoes must be boiled and 


a little parsley, and just move them gently round. We can 
also slice beef which has been boiled in broth, and take the 
same dressing, only adding mustard. 

For a Tartare sauce, after making a Mayonnaise, add raw 
onion and a chalot. 

Potage a la Reine-—Cut one chicken in five pieces, and 
set it on the fire, with one quart of broth ; it-must be boiled 
for two hours. When half done, add four ounces of rice 
which have been washed in water. When done, place the 
pieees of chicken on a sieve to drain, and also the rice, and 
wash in the sieve to extract all the juice and pulp. When 
the chicken and rice are passed through the sieve, they are 
put into a pan and stirred; then strain in some broth and 
stir again Consommee a la Reine is made with consommee 
instead of broth. Set the potage on the fire. Take one and 
a half ounces of butter, in a pan, one yolk of egg, and milk, 
stirred together—cold; (one gill of milk;) then take two 
pieces of the chicken from each side of the breast-bone, 
and cut in small dice, and put in the soup-tureen; salt to 
taste. As soon as the potage comes to a boil, turn the milk, 
butter, and egg in and stir, and it is done. You must turn 
the mixture in at the boiling point, as otherwise it would 
curdle. Turn the potage into the tureen. 

Puff-Paste-—Work the butter in water to extract the salt 
and sour milk. Put one pound of flour on the paste-board, 
(or slab of marble, which is best;) then, with cold water, 
the flour is worked to a paste, one pound of butter being 
used to one pound of flour, with two gills and two-thirds of 
water. Put enough flour on the paste-board, after the dough 
is made, to prevent its adhering to the board, and roll it 
out to one-third of an inch in thickness. Roll out the butter 
in the same way and the paste round the butter, working 
down carefully the whole with a rolling-pin to one-quarter 
of an inch, and to an oval shape; then fold one-third over, 
and then the other, and roll again, folding in the same way 
for four times. When the weather is warm, beef-suet must 
be used instead of butter; break the suet with the hands 
as fine as possible, and work it in water like the butter. 
The paste should be one-quarter of an inch in thickness. 

Frangipane.—Set one pint of milk on the fire in a block- 
tin saucepan; put in about three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
two of flour, three eggs, and mix well. Turn the mixture 
into the milk as soon as it rises, and stir at the same time; 
boil five minutes, and add a few drops of essence to flavor, 
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Charlotte of Apples.—Line the mould with chips of stale 
bread. The six apples are peeled and cored; set on the fire 
‘with two tablespoonfuls of water. When nearly done stir, 
and add a pinch of cinnamon, four tablespoonfuls of sagar, 
and when cooked, set to cool; cut the apples into quarters 
before cooking. Grease the mould well with butter before 
putting’ in the bread, and put the apples into the mould. 
The apples can be placed with layers of swectmeats, or else 
apples alone. Place slices of bread to cover the apples, and 
bake them in the oven. Our next dish, ladies, is 

Cake of Pithivier.s—Place paste, one-fifth of an inch in 
thickness, in the bottom of a pan, and make the border as 
for vol au vent, only not so thick, and put some frangipane 
into it; then make a top for it with paste, cutting a few 
holes so as the steam can escape, and glaze with egg, and 
place in the oven. 

Tartelettes—Take paste one-fifth of an inch, cut the paste 
the size of a small tin mould, and put it in the mould; then 
fill it with frangipane, cut strips of paste to cover the tar- 
telettes, and bake in oven at four hundred and thirty de- 
grees Fahrenheit; Glaze with egg before baking. Dust 
with sugar when baked, and serve. 


Allumeties.—Take one tablespoonful of sugar and mix 
well with half the White of an egg. Take a strip of paste 
one-fifth of an inch thick and two inches broad, and spread 
the white of egg and sugar on it, and put in the pan and 
bake. 

Gateaux Fruilletees.—Cut the puff-paste into any shape 
with a paste-cutter, and put it in the oven to bake. You 
can put a little sweetmeat in the center, and then glaze 
with egg. 

Omelette with Ham.—Cut the ham in slices and pillets, 
"and then in small dice; put a small piece of butter in a 
frying-pan on the fire, and beat the eggs with a very little 
salt. Then put the ham, which is raw, into the melted 
butter, and stir. When the ham is nearly fried turn the 
eggs over it, and cook the omelette on a brisk fire. In 
making an omelette with boiled ham, you put the ham on 
the fire at the same time with the eggs. 

Porte-Manteauz.—Cut a strip of puff-paste three and a 
half inches wide, rolled down to an eighth of an inch in 
thickness; fill the strip with sweetmeats, and then roll 
it round and glaze with egg; then roll again, so as to 
cover the sweetmeats; glaze with egg, and place it in the 
oven. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fig. 1.—Ripine-Hanrr or Biack Ciora.—The skirt is 
gored, and is no longer in front than a dress skirt, but 
measures one yard and three-quarters in length. The 
basque is made so that it can be worn with a vest, or 
without. It is trimmed with cord and buttons. High silk 
hat, with tissue veil. 

Fra. 1—Watkine Dress or NANKEEN-CoLORED PoPpiin.— 
The petticoat has one row of black velvet sewed on plain. 
The basque is so long that it answers the purpose of both 
waist and skirt. It buttons from the neck to the edge of 
the skirt, and is trimmed with ribbon velvet. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that these garments require heavy 
linings, else they would be unsuitable for early spring 
wear. - Black felt hat. 

Fre. m1.—WALkine Dress ror A Youne Lapy.—The petti- 
coat is of blue cashmere, cut so as to fit the hoop closely. 
The upper skirt is of black silk, and is looped with rosettes 
of blue. The sack is of blue, like the skirt, and trimmed 
with a heavy chenille fringe. White silk hat, trimmed 
with berries and leaves. 

Fi. 1V.—Carriacr Dress or Strer-Cotvorzp Sitx.—These 
dresses are imported in dress patterns. The skirt and coat 





are both embroidered with silk and beads. The latter is 
cut in points, and finished with a jet fringe. Bonnet of 
white silk, edged with scarlet velvet. 

Fic. v.—Hovss Dress or Waite 81x—The bottom of 
the skirt is trimmed with a broad band of blue satin, as 
well as the body and front of the skirt. Tight white 
sleeves, trimmed with blue. Over the white dress is worn 
a blue satin peplum, with deep Venetian sleeves, ana 
trimmed with a mixture of black and white blonde. 

Fic. vi.—CarriaGz Dress or Peari-Grar Six, trimmed 
with black velvet and bands of crimson satin. 

GenenaL Remarks—The weather is still so cold that 
but few new goods have made their appearance as yet. 
The brocaded silks, are too heavy for spring and summer 
wear, and will be replaced by cheno, plain or small striped, 
or plaid silks. Black silk dresses are always popular, be 
cause they are always so useful. One celebrated dress. 
maker in Paris made over one hundred black silk dresses 
in two months. 

Tue Waists of dresses are still short, with a belt of 
moderate width, and but little trimmed. Over the tight 
sleeve the wide Venetian sleeve is frequently worn. For 
the house, the trains are still long; though on the street 
nothing is seen but the short dresses, which do not touch 
the ground. All skirts are very much gored. Evening 
dresses are made with low waists, and crossing over the 
left to the right of the waist, is frequently worn a broad 
ribbon, or scarf of tulle, on which is sometimes placed a 
small wreath of ivy-leaves, a cluster of pink roses, or some 
other flower corresponding with those worn in the hair. 
One charming dress of white spotted muslin, for a young 
lady, has recently been made with an “infant waist.” A 
light scarlet sash was to be worn around the waist; coral 
cameos in the center of the shoulder-knots, a row of large 
coral beads around the waist, and a comb, ornamented 
with coral, in the hair, completed this beautiful toilet. 

Bonnets are of every shape, and not yet as large as they 
will, probably, be later in the season. Square veils thrown 
carelessly over the back of the bonnet, and fastened under 
the chin, in the fashion of the Spanish mantilla, with s 
flower, or dead-gold pin, are not common, but pretty. 

Few Fiowers are worn in the hair—usually only a small 
rose, or a tiny Wreath put on the top of the head. Amber 
ornaments are taking the place of jet for head-dresses and 
trimmings. 

Sxozs, for evening wear, are profusely ornamented with 
rosettes covered with beads, either colored, crystal, or. . 
pearl; and a fringe of beads to correspond passes around 
the top of the shoe. 

Sacques.—The cold weather has prevented anything very 
new in the way of sacques, etc., from yet appearing. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1--A Ligut Bive Popiin Dress anv Basqve, trim 
méd with velvet of a lighter shade of blue, for a little girl. 

Fic. 1.—A Lirrie Grrt’s Dress or Fawn-Cotorep Poruts, 
trimmed with velvet of a golden brown. 

Fig. 11.—KNickenbocker Suir or Biacok Vztver, for 6 
little boy. 

Fie. 1v.—A Youna Lapy’s Dress or Dove-Cotorep SIs, 
trimmed with blue velvet. Blue silk petticoat. Black 
cashmere jacket, embroidered with jet. 

Fia. v.—K1oxennockrr Pants anp Looss Pazetor, fors 
young boy. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—Nothing new is to be seen in boy's 
costume, except that one or two suits have been made with 
trousers tight at the knee; jackets straight, with pockets, 
and very large, square linen collars. As to little girls 
dresses, they are only miniatures of their mothers, a5 may 
be seen in our fashion-plate, 
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Cigar Case: in Silk Embroidery, on Canvas. 
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THE COTTAGE WINDOW. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
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NEW STYLES FOR DRESSING THE HAIR. 
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SMOKING-CAP IN BRAIDING AND BUTTON-HOLE STITCH. 





BELL FLOWER POLKA. 


(ARRANGED FOR FOUR HANDS.) 


COMPOSED BY C. F. RUDOLPH. 





SBCONDO. 
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BELL FLOWER POLKA. 


(ARRANGED FOR FOUR HANDS.) 


COMPOSED BY OC, F. RUDOLPH. 
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